An intrstng 
exprmnt 
in spch 


How your words might be 
compressed into “shorthand” sound 


waves for telephone transmission 


Any time we can speed your voice from telephone 


to telephone with less equipment you're bound to benefit. 


One possible way to do this is by a new transmission 
method which Bell Telephone Laboratories scientists are 


exploring. You might call it “electronic shorthand.” 


Actually, it’s a method by which samples are snipped 
off a speech sound —just enough to identify it—and sent 
hy telephone to a receiver that rebuilds the original 


sound, 


Ihe two charts on the right show how this can be 


done even with a short sound like “or.” 


Qur scientists are putting further research into this 
idea, which could mean not only improved service but a 
more economical use of lines as well. Voices could be 
sent by fewer electrical signals. And more voices could 


be sent over each wire. 


It's exploring and developing like this that make 


telephone service the bargain it is. 


Working together to bring people together 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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YOUR EAR IS OUR CUSTOMER. Bell Laboratories scientist 
Homer W. Dudley, who originated the “electronic short- 
hand” method of sending speech, studies wave patterns 
made by sounds as you would ordinarily hear them over 
the telephone. To get these sounds from mouth to ear by 
telephone as quickly and efficiently as possible is our 
fundamental job. 


THIS IS THE SOUND “OR.” Chart shows how the oscillo 
scope records vibrations of the sound “or.” Vibrations 
originate in puffs of air from the larynx when a word is 
spoken. Electronic machines don’t really need all these 


vibrations to recognize the particular sound. 


THIS IS ELECTRONIC SHORTHAND OF THE SOUND “OR.” 
One “pitch period” in three (as against all nine shown 
in upper chart) has been selected for transmission. With 
this system, three times as many voices could theoreti 
cally travel over the same pair of wires and be rebuilt 


into the total original sounds 








The time you save 
may be your own! 
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YOU'LL DUCK HOURS OF PAPER WORK WHEN YOU HAVE A KODAK VERIFAX COPIER 


my ro get away early today? Or your rey ly When a eC] reter 0 Free new Don Herold booklet 


4 would you just like more time to several dey itment 
think? Try the pencil trick, used by end each a Verifax c 
thousands of busy executives to speed tiv break 
communications and lighten the office Save 
load. Works like this: when a letter ing. Ta 
asks questions—jot the answer in the 5 Verifax 
margin and mail a Verifax copy as hand het 

Chance 
Price quoted s first mor 


to change Verifax Copie 


erifax Copying 


DOES MORE...COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 





MAIL COUPON TODAY — - 


KODAK COMI 1, bu 


ONLY $148 Kodak's new Verifa 
Signet Copier makes 5 copies in 1 min 
ute for 246 each vive vou dr 
ready-to-use cop a wcurate and 
long lasting as the original. It's a com 
pletely different copier 
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CAT. NO. 
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CAT. NO. 
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Vital! That’s the word for your accounts 
receivable and other accounting records. So 
vital, that 43° of the firms who lose these 
records to fire are unable to resume busi 
ness. Why? Because you need them to prove 
your loss — collect your insurance. 

So don’t gamble! Protect your irreplace- 
able records in insulated SAFE-FILE™ Ledger 


Trays. Certified by Underwriters’ Labora 


J 





collect on 


tories Inc., to withstand temperatures 
reaching 1850 F for up to two hours, this 
“point-of-use” full-time protection offers 
further saving by reducing your accounts 
receivable insurance premiums. 

Don't delay! Write today for your free 
copy of “You Can’t Collect On This” 
(SC774)toRoom 1801,315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 


Remington. Mrand 


DIVISION 


>PERRY RAND CORPORATION 


The Tw Hour 


SAFE-FILE Ledger Tray 
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bright reception area im_ the 
Jones &@ Laughlin research 
center 


MANAGEMENT POLICIES New developments in treat 


ing these floor-to-ceiling win 


When the Business Starts to Lag L. Lew 9 dows have brought this type of 
construction back info favor 
This Hullabaloo Over Executives’ Wives 12 Windowless offices seem to be 


on the way out 


Presidents’ Top-Drawer Projects for 1958 M n | 20 
The Contributions Problem Robert G. | t 28 Wert Wonth 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL ne Seema are Sana 


lute Detroit and the Ford 
tor Company, whose Edsel line 


How 7 Companies Cut Their Mailing Costs FE. H 14 of automobiles will be “un 
How They Get Their Cost-Cutting Ideas ink M. k 18 eiled” on August 27 

The many problems involved 
How Gladding, McBean Planned Its Tabulating Department 36 in readying this car for the 


market and how they were 
solved make an interesting 
story you will enjoy reading 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


| KA ‘ 
The Knack of Closing a Sale “> ’ 17 wo Dartnell editors spent 
Business Machines at Chicago's Big Fair Da 22 ome time going through the 


ensational new Ford home of 

Electronic Inventory Control at Chrysler M. Whit 24 fices just outside of Detroit 

They found a number of short 

cuts worked out by the Ford 

management to save time and 

EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT asneiae Gee ot Ginn. ahah wale 
put to work in your offices 

An Executive Goes Job Hunting EA 32 


Hill Hindman, director of per 
DEPARTMENTS onnel for Kemper Insurance 
has come up with a three-step 
plan for team management that 


Notes of Our Roving Reporters 6 _ Letters From Readers 45 
is a honey. He spells it out for 
Tips for Executives 44 Business on the March 48 ou in our next issue, Don't 
miss it 
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FIRST and 
ONLY in 


LUXCO 


“OFFICE 
ENGINEERED” FOR 


“NO NOISE” 


SILENT STEEL 






Steel top is under- 
coated and fully in- 
sulated by special sound 
absorbing compound .. . 


Typewriter & Business 
Machine Stands 


So Popular? 


v Smooth, Attractive Lines of Modern 


Styling 
V Maximum Strength and Rigidity 
¥ Solid, Silent and Clean Top 


¥ Lustrous Enamel Finish to comple- 
ment other Steel Furniture 


Only LUXCO Stands 


SATISFY ALL REQUIREMENTS! 





Quality Office Equipment at Popular Prices! 


wa 


A Complete Line of Stands, Steel Chairs 
and Stools and a Deluxe Personal File. 


BADGER inc. 


LA CROSSE, WIS 










Where you can get to know us better and we can 
keep you informed of our plans to serve you better 
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Speaking of Competition 


iad A NEIGHBOR of mine who 


makes valves likes to rib me 
about being in a business where 
there is no competition. ‘‘Now,” 
he will say, “if you were in my 
business, you would really have 
ulcers. No sooner do I get a price 
established than some_ screwball 
competitor along and 
knocks it down. I’m working for 
peanuts!” 

I remind him that he seems to 
be doing all right, living in a 
$100,000 house and driving two 
Cadillacs. But he insists that were 
it not for “cutthroat competition,” 
he would make twice as much 
money and be four times happier. 


comes 


Some Common Fallacies 
But he is wrong on all counts. 


1. I suppose you could say that 
AMERICAN BUSINESS does not have 
any competition. While there are 
a number of business publications 
in the management field, they are 
more like contemporaries than 
competitors, because they all differ 
in some way. 

Some emphasize one phase of 
management, others emphasize a 
different phase. Some sell their 
magazines, as we do; others give 
them away. Some appeal to one 
type of advertiser; others appeal 
to a different group. But all are 
competing, as hard as they know 
how, for the reading time of man- 
agement men and for the advertis- 
ing dollars of those with some- 
thing to sell to business. 


2. I could never make my friend 
believe it, but his competitors are 
probably doing him more good 
than harm, profitwise. It is well 
known that constructive competi- 
tion makes for more _ business. 
How far would Sholes have gone 
if he didn’t have competitors to 
help him overcome the early prej- 
udice businessmen like Horace 
Greeley had against writing letters 
on a ‘‘machine’’? 


3. As for my friend’s being four 
times happier if his competitors 








were in hell instead of here, this is 
wishful thinking, because without 
competition business would be a 
pretty dull affair. Moreover, afte 
Uncle Sam takes his cut out of the 
larger profits, and out of any 
money my friend takes out of his 
business, there would not be very 
much left to enjoy. Money seldom 
brings happiness, once a man has 
enough to do the things he wants 
to do. It just adds to his worries. 


I wonder if we all don’t think 
too much about competitors. We all 
have a tendency, it seems to me, 
to make our competitor the whip- 
ping boy for our own shortcom- 
ings. He helps us to feel sorry for 
ourselves and gives us something 
to moan about. 

After all, this is a pretty big 
country and it is growing rapidly. 
Developments in the field of elec- 
tronics alone are bound to revo- 
lutionize methods in our offices 
and plants. No one knows what 
new horizons the Atomic Age has 
in store for us. And, as we all 
know, our population is expected 
to hit 200 million before very 
long. 


The Acid Test 


A business magazine (perhaps 
more than most businesses) ac- 
quires a “personality’’ over the 
years, just as an individual does. 
It is the sum total of its contribu- 
tion to the well-being of its read- 
ers. If a business paper serves 
them well, they usually show their 
appreciation by continuing thei: 
subscription, year after year, go- 
ing out of their way to speak well 
of it to their business friends. 

Sometimes this service takes the 
form of personal help to readers 
and advertisers. I remember call- 
ing on Evan Johnson, who founded 
and, for many years prior to his 
death, edited Office Appliances. I 
was trying to get him to advertise 
in Printers’ Ink. He told me that 
the only advertising he did was 
helping his readers and advertisers 
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with their problems. He personally 
knew almost everyone in the office- HOW XE ROG RAPHY and offset duplicating 
appliance industry. He had helped 
most of the companies in that field 
to secure foreign agents or to solve save $500,000 a year for 
other problems. In that way he 
built up a loyalty for his paper ° - 
ponent both — readers ae nnd the U. S. Army Signal Corps eee 7 
tisers—-that remains to this day. 
The following of loyal readers 
that a business paper enjoys is a 
reflection of this thing we call 
“personality.” It is the one thing 
that no one can take away. Others 
may point to circulation, rate pet 
page per thousand, or agate lines 
of advertising, but when the chips 
are down the thing that counts in 
judging an advertising medium, as 
in a person, is reader loyalty. 
In the 27 years that we have 
published AMERICAN BUSINESS, it 
has been our privilege to have 
helped many thousands of our 
readers with their management 
problems. We have made many 
good friends. We _ value these 
friendships very highly. It is the 
intangible something that sets us 
apart from our contemporaries. 


offset paper master 


n offset duplics 


Sharing Experiences Pays 


Our problem is the same prob- 
lem that all publishers in this field 
have in common: getting more 
men and women in management to 
read and benefit from the experi- 
ence of others. This sharing of 
experience, almost unknown in the 
older countries, is the secret of 
America’s industrial and commer- 
cial growth. It is the reason the 
older countries are sending delega- 
tions of industrialists over here. 

As long as management maga- 
zines serve their readers well, and 
put out issues that reflect well on 
the industry, we welcome them 
They help to make a better Ameri- 
ca; they keep us on our toes, They 
make the job of publishing a man- 
agement magazine more interest- 
ing and challenging. If by some 
unlikely happening, all our com- 
petitors were to cease publishing 
tomorrow, we might improve our 
profits, but it wouldn’t be nearly 
as much fun. 

The only kind of competition 
any publisher really needs to 
worry about is the racketeer—the 
shortsighted, and usually short- 
lived, magazine that puts making 
a “fast buck” ahead of service to 


XEROX 


THe HALOIDB COMPANY 
57. 4X Haloid Street, Rochester 3, N. Y 
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OBSERVATIONS OF OUR ROVING REPORTERS 


Great Expectations best describes 
the optimism that is sweeping De- 
troit as news of the 1958 models 
leaks through to “insiders.” Ford 
will unveil its much-publicized 
Edsel line on August 27, starting 
the parade of new models and, it 
is fervently hoped, the parade of 
new car buyers. Two of our edi- 
tors were in Detroit a few weeks 
ago working on features for our 
next issue, Both came back with 
heartening reports concerning the 
outlook for sales, once the new 
models hit the street. Dealer in- 
ventories of 1957 models, which 
reached 800,000 in June, are said 
to be sharply down, so the stage is 
set for one of the biggest last- 
quarter sales records in the his- 
tory of the industry. Over at Gen- 
eral Motors, where Chevrolet has 
been elbowed out of first place, 
executives are confident it will be 
a different story after the wraps 
come off the new models. It. will 
be interesting to see what does 
happen, One thing is sure: It will 
be a grand and glorious scrap. 


Main Street—1969 was the 
theme of the 1957 National Citi- 
zens Planning Conference at Little 
Rock, Ark, That is the year when 
the Nation's 41,000 miles of inter- 
regional expressways are sched- 
uled for completion and a new dis 
tribution of population will really 
get under way. “Everywhere 
around us,” an official of Yale & 
Towne told the conference, ‘‘new 
expressways are developing new 
centers of industrial activity. 
Places once considered ‘off limits’ 
are becoming centers of industrial 
activity, releasing new potentials 
for growth and opportunity.” In- 
cidentally, Yale & Towne is now 
building plants in Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, and North Carolina, in ad 
dition to the ten plants operating 
in Connecticut, Illinois, Michigan, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
vinia, The new plants are part of 
this company's growth program. 


Markets Are People and com- 
panies that decentralize place 
themselves in a better position to 
make friends for the business. 
They move operating decisions 
closer to customers. Failure to de- 
centralize might mean the loss of 
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Waiting is painless in a reception 
room like this at Jones & Laughlin 


business to faster-moving competi- 
tors. But markets, like people, are 
on the move. Migration figures 
tabulated by Aero Mayflower show 
that Florida is ahead in the num- 
ber of families that stay put com- 
pared with those that leave. The 
figure is 37.4 percent. This com- 
pares with California’s 22.4 per- 
cent, and Arizona’s 21.2 percent. 
Contributing heaviest to Florida’s 
growth are people from New York, 
Ohio, and Illinois, 


Punched-Card Savings Bonds 
are about to be added to the 
lengthening list of computer 
fodder. Bills from _ utility com- 
panies, dividend checks, payroll 
checks, sales reports, subscription 
orders, proxies, and almost any- 
thing you can think of now come 
in the form of punched cards. Soon 
corporations using punched-card 
systems will need special ware- 
houses for storing the card rec- 
ords. The situation only goes to 
prove our contention that one of 
the faults of most architects who 
design office buildings for growth 
companies is that they don’t pro- 
vide adequate storage space for 
company records and archives, 


Datatron-Cardatron Computer, 
the first to be installed on the east 
coast, has been’ purchased for 
$300,000 by The Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company and its sub- 
sidiary, the Centennial Insurance 
Company, to modernize accounting 
procedures. You will be hearing 
more about this Burroughs equip- 
ment, claimed to be the only 


medium-sized electronic comput- 
ing system now on the market 
able to handle a full range of 
data-processing problems. The 
Cardatron equipment permits 
“marrying” conventional punched 
cards with the Datatron computer. 
“Use of this equipment,” an At- 
lantic official stated, ‘“‘will not only 
keep us right on top of our daily 
operations, but also will provide 
decision-making statistics which 
until now have been unavailable 
to our management.” Another 
newcomer in the electronic data- 
processing field is Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, which has purchased 
the Raytheon interest in Data- 
matic Corporation, making a 
large-capacity digital system 
priced from $2.5 million. Its first 
equipment will be delivered this 
summer for use by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell in Minneapolis. 


Alex Lewyt, of vacuum cleane! 
fame, is on the warpath. He has 
had so many unfortunate experi- 
ences with “screw-balls”’ who offe 
suggestions and then, if they are 
rejected, threaten to sue, that his 
legal department now returns un- 
opened any idea that isn’t pro- 
tected. This reminds me of a legal 
battle that dragged on for years 
over the slogan “Be Happy, Go 
Lucky.” An advertising man used 
the slogan on a car card submitted 
to and rejected by the manufac- 
turer. Then someone else thought 
up the same idea and it was used. 
Even though a person submitting 
an idea might not have an airtight 
case, such suits are a nuisance. 
Most lawyers settle them “on the 
courthouse steps,”’ rather than al- 
low them to go to trial before an 
unpredictable jury. 


Employee Development Pro- 
grams should first create in a 
person the desire to improve. This 
sage advice was offered by W. L. 
Neuman, Caterpillar plant man- 
ager, at an AMA Management 
Conference in New York recently. 
“Before you can improve human 
relations,” he told his audience, 
“there must be self-analysis. An 
honest examination of ‘how you 
are doing’ is most important.” 
That figures. We all know sales- 
men who miss the boat by trying 
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to sell a quality product at a 
higher price before they have 
made the prospect want quality. 
Until desire to improve has been 
created, nothing much will happen 
in employee development _pro- 
grams, either. 


Sales Forecasts may be dis- 
counted in some board rooms, but 
they have paid off for Eastman 
Kodak. For the past 25 years, es- 
timated Kodak sales deviated from 
actual sales by less than 10 per- 
cent in all but four years. In 21 
years, the deviation was less than 
5 percent. Kodak’s statistical de- 
partment prepares semi-annual 
economic forecasts for the coming 
year, and for a total of five years 
into the future. The sales fore- 
cast is based on this economic 
forecast, modified by competition, 
dealer inventories, price or prod- 
uct changes, and special selling 
plans. This last item is especially 
important today when most com- 
panies are seeking new plans for 
getting business. 


Tight Money, according to Mein- 
hard & Company, Inc., New York 
factoring firm, is causing more 
and more companies to turn to 
factoring as a means of getting 
money. Furniture is one field now 
factoring its product. Others are 
rubber goods, paper, hardware 
fertilizer, and textiles. As R. C. 
Trundle, Cleveland management 
consultant, pointed out in the 
July issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS 
arranging with a factoring com 
pany to take over and market the 
entire output of a factory has its 
disadvantages, but it permits a 
manufacturer to concentrate on 
production, 


Better Business Climate Plan 
is being used by General Electric 
to spearhead an organized plant 
community relations program. The 
plan has already been adopted in 
Syracuse, New York, and other 
cities where GE operates plants. 
GE executives assist in: (1) mak- 
ing an appraisal of the local busi- 
ness climate; (2) determining 
short- and long-range objectives 
most likely to improve the busi- 
ness climate; and (3) using the 
plan thus developed to interest 
other employers and local business 
groups in getting together to real- 
ly build up the community. The 
program has some of the elements 
found in the St. Louis civic better- 
ment plan described in our June 
issue. 
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Hinde & Dauch ae uses ADP to speed its orders, 
/ 
//\F 

// 


— invoices and reports 


The Company’s previous order-processing | 
system was slow because of a large number 
of manual operations. Automated Data 
Processing produced a fast-moving and 
accurate system built around Flexowriters, 
tapes with necessary codes, and Moore forms. 
ne KOM weve ont 
Master tapes furnish the constant informa 
tion for each Order. As each Production 
Order is typed, another cable-connected 





llexowriter prepares a Route Ticket. Simul 
taneously, a tape is punched (as a by-product 
and is used to feed information to still another 





I'lexowriter for an invoice-typing operation. 
This also produces, as a by-product, a sta- 
tistical tape which is the starting point for 
sales analyses, salesmen’s statements, and 


other statistical reports. 





The system has eliminated delays, key- 
punching (and verifying) and manual 





typing of invoices. Control and quick infor- 
mation are positive assets. The Moore man 
helped in the design and construction of 
Moore Marginal Punched Continuous Forms 
to fit the ADP system: an 8-part Produc- 
tion Order; a 13-part Route Ticket; and 


a 7-part Invoice. 


If you would like to read the 
details in this booklet, write on 
your Company letterhead to the 


Moore office nearest you 
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Since 1882 the world's largest manufacturer of business forms and systems. Over 300 


offices and factories across U.S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean and Central America. 
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“The magic in a new frroduct on a different 
sales approach cs often all that ¢t takes 
fo fut a company Cack on the growth track — 


When the Business Begins to Lag 


By Leslie L. Lewis 


ROM near bankruptcy in 1907 

to sales of over $350 million in 
1957; from fewer than 500 em- 
ployees in 1927 to over 20,000 in 
1957—-these are among the star- 
tling statistics revealed by a study 
of what research can do for ave 
age-sized companies. 

The particular statistics quoted 
above refer to the Minnesota Min 
ing & Mfg. Company (“3M"’) whose 
discovery of “Scotch” cellophane 
tape and other modern § products 
transformed a struggling firm on 
the desolate north shore of Lake 
Superior into one of the Nation’s 
AAA-1 enterprises. 

“Research,” says 3M President 
Herbert P. Buetow, “made all the 
difference.” 

Yet, spectacular as its growth 
has been, 3M is by no means unique 
among American companies, Many 
small- and medium-sized concerns, 
floating along, barely able to keep 
their heads above water, have sud- 
denly hit upon a new product or a 
new marketing idea which has 
revitalized their progress. 

Perhaps “suddenly” seems to 
contradict “‘research”; Webster de- 
fines research as ‘studious inquiry; 
usually, critical and exhaustive in 
vestigation or experimentation hay 
ing for its aim the revision of 
accepted conclusions, in the light 
of newly discovered facts.”’ But 
there is research and research. 

Raymond Stevens, for example, 
president of one of the best-known 
research organizations, Arthur D 
Little, Inc., divides research into 
four categories: 

1. ROUTINE RESEARCH, which 
often loses its momentum in limited 
objectives; 

2. RESEARCHERS’ RESEARCH, 
unrelated to urgent problems; 

3. ONE-TRACK RESEARCH, where 
development proceeds in the labo 
ratory, without regard for marketing 
realities; 
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Officials of General Electric's Research Laboratory light a replica 


of Thomas Edison's first practical electric lamp. The inexpensive 


modern lamps in use today are a result of continual research at 


Nela Park. Without research we might still be using carbon lamps 


4. PRACTICAL RESEARCH, synony 
mous with a frest many-sided ex 
ploration of a challenging problem 
and leading to workable recommen 


dations that make sense in sales 


isly, the fourth cate 
tevens’ Classification 


earcn that ha paid 


rd to 3M and similar 








product research is, as Mr. Webster 
says, “exhaustive,”’ many a smaller 
organization has turned a hunch 
over to researchers and received 
confirmation almost by return mail 

For example, an east Coast manu- 
facturer was on the verge of peace 
time bankruptcy when an assem- 
bly-line worker suggested turning 
an airplane device into a household 
appliance. A research engineer and 
a marketing consultant were called 
in, approved the new project in 
principle, and set to work at once 
to help convert the business into 
the successful enterprise it has 


since become 


Entrance to spacious lobby of new 
$1.5 million Research Laboratory of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


On the other side of the conti 
nent, a far west concern found it 
self losing out in competition with 
other, larger plants in the manu 
facture of electric wire. At the 
suggestion of a dealer, passed along 
to top management through one of 
the company’s own salesmen, the 
manufacturer investigated the pos- 
sibility of giving his wire a new 
type of heat-resistant insulation 
For less than a thousand dollars, a 
research organization came up with 
an answer that put the manufac 
turer in the big-league class, 
marketwise, almost overnight. By 
the time the larger manufacturers 
had come out with a competitive 
insulation, the smaller company 
had neatly sewed up enough re 


gional business to carry it along 
comfortably. 

On the Great Lakes, a struggling 
manufacturer of heavy marine ma 
chinery found, with the help of a 
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research consultant, that certain 
equipment could be adapted to 
placer mining. Result: an immedi- 
ate doubling of domestic sales and 
an entry into foreign markets. 

With the help of research, manu- 
facturers of skin-diving equipment 
virtually unknown a few years ago, 
have developed more than four 
hundred different items, to capture 
a market grossing over $30 million 
in sales. 

A recent report of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, comment- 
ing on the growth and decline of 
industrial production, declares that 
much of the expansion during the 


Two-story library in new laboratory 


contains up-to-date reference works 


past 25 years “has been the direct 
result of production research and 
aggressive marketing policies.”’ In 
the postwar years, the report points 
out, “business firms have concen- 
trated to an unusual 
developing and marketing new 
products and finding new uses for 
old-line products.” 

Yet despite such evidence on the 


degree on 


value of research, the “average 
small company,” according to the 
American Institute of Management, 
makes no allowance for such 
purpose in its budget. Only 10 per- 
cent of several thousand concerns 
surveyed have their own research 
staffs, and only 10 percent provide 
for outside research in their annual 
appropriations, (The AIM defines 
a small business as one whose 
annual sales volume is under $5 
million, whose net worth is less 
than $1 million, and whose earnings 
are below $100,000.) 

The AIM estimates that a small 
business can research 
program with an initial outlay of 
$50,000 and an annual budget of 
$120,000; such an operation would 
provide a staff of five research pro- 
fessionals and five assistants. One 
authority makes the sweeping 
generalization that no company 
should attempt to set up its own 
research staff unless it can afford 
to spend at least $100,000 a year 
on the project. 

The AIM notes that, while more 
than half of the Nation’s 65 million 
industries dependent 
progress, re- 


operate a 


jobs are in 
upon research for 
search should not remain the ex 
clusive province of Big Business; 
the smaller company, it points out, 
“possesses a flexibility lost in big- 
ness": hence a smaller concern can 
capitalize quickly on a development 
for a limited market, while its 





New products are carefully checked 
on modern equipment in testing lab 


larger competitor must consider his 
national market and large-scale 
production problems. 

So important do some corpora- 
tions consider product research that 
they are spending hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to build labo- 
properly house their 
Buyers of indus- 


ratories to 
research staffs. 
trial securities are very research- 
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conscious today; in fact, some in- 
vestment counselors will not advise 
a client to invest in a company that 
is not on its toes when it comes to 
searching for new and improved 
products. Hence, investments in 
modern laboratories are regarded 
with favor by technicians and in- 
vestors alike, and management has 
been alert to plowing back boom- 
time earnings into this form of 
profit insurance, 

While not the largest of these 
new research laboratories, the 
gleamingly bright Jones & Laughlin 
laboratory, situated on a hilltop not 
far from Pittsburgh, is one of the 
most efficient and attractive. It is a 
two-building affair of the modern 
glass-clad design. To admit glare- 
free natural light, windows are 
glazed from floor to ceiling with 
Solex Twindow units, made by the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
The library of this laboratory has 
attracted widespread interest. It 
contains 3,500 volumes and is so 
arranged that it can double as a 


conference room accommodating 


125 people. It is equipped with 
motion-picture projection facilities 

It is, of course, beyond the means 
of many smaller companies to build 
a special laboratory to undertake a 
research program, nor is it neces 
sary to invest $50,000 or $100,000 


to make a start. Foster D. Snell 


Corporation, a leading research 


Doing researcher's research, a lab 
man works with complex ‘‘Tinkertoy 


group, reports that almost 50 per 
cent of the initial research jobs it 
has done for several hundred clients 
in small businesses cost less than 
$100! Snell tells of a number of 
cases which illustrate what such an 
organization can do to help manu- 
facturers, such as: 


Development of synthetic deter 
gents from surplus sugar; 
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Technical Questions 


1. Present Information: Can the 
research organization suggest 
product and process possibili 
ties that will match the com 
mercial needs, and does pres 
ent information suggest a 
reasonable chance of technical 
accomplishment? 


Possible Additional Work 
What experimental work will 
be required; and what are 
estimates in terms of money, 
man power, and time either to 
produce the item or to deter 
mine that it should not be 


produced ? 


Production and Equipment 
What capital expenditure will 
be required for production in 
commercial quantities; and 
what will be needed in the way 


of equipment, control, etc.? 


Procedural Action: What action 
will have to be approved if the 
work is to proceed, such as 
preliminary purchases of pilot 
equipment postponement of 
other pending projects, and the 
like? 





PATTERN FOR A RESEARCH PROJECT 





Modernization of brewing methods 
without loss of consumer acceptance; 


Selection of a second line for 
vitamin-pill salesmen to sell to their 
customers; 

Conversion of waste into market 


able products 


Even companies with their ow! 


research facilities have found it 
profitable to farm out 


research work to organizations se 


some of thell 
, 
up along the lines of those named 
in the accompanying panel. The 
American Chicle Company, f 
example, reports that it has in 
creased the percentage of outside 
research by 25 percent during the 
past year 

Another company in which 
growth has been stimulated by re 
search is the 54-year-old L. Sonne 
born Sons, Inc., whose 
field of petroleum product sales ha 
been augmented by the marketing 


original 


of laminating waxes and detergent 
sulfonates. In dedicating a 
laboratory which doubled i 

ent research facilitie 


R. G. Sonneborr aid 


Sales and Marketing Questions 


1. Objective: What is the objec 
tive in terms of commercial 
results desired? 


Fields of Sale: What are con 
sumer groups or outlets; na 
tional or regional? 


Competition: What present 
competition will the new prod 
uct face? What are its com 
chances of 


petitive success? 


Selling Prices: Can the new 
product be competitively priced 
for a profit? 


Product Objective: What is the 
new product to do; i. e., what 
is the minimum objective that 
will make the project commer 


cially profitable? 


Additional Values: What points 
over the minimum might be 
added to give product in 


creased salability? 


What 


is the probable maximum profit 


Potential Sales Volume 


potentiality? 


Sales Effort Required: Wil| 
sales expense and effort remain 
make 


within limits that will 


profits possible? 








Between 1946 and 1956, the 
mpany’s production of waxes in 
‘ased over 1,000 percent Qur 

w research laboratory facilitie 
will extend the efforts 
in new product fields, and are in 


company s 


keeping with our tradition of em 
phasizing the importance of re 
earch as a contributing factor in 
ur growth 

Revitalizing research of yet 
inother type is described by Henry 
M. Kidd, vice-president for sales 
of The DeVilbi 
report 

With the “dy rise in costs of 
materials it 


Company, who 


labor and becomes 
essential for a manufacturer to get 
maximum production from his 
available facilities.” To this end, his 
firm has established a separate de 
partment “to take a long look at all 
our products, breaking them down 
into their components, and then 
attempting to find where all o1 
ome part can be used.’ 

Basic DeVilbi: 
pray-finishing equipment and at 
omizers; after the institution of 


products are 


Continued on page 








a factor 


There is no doubt about it, 
the executive's wife is a 
big factor in her husband's 


success. But 





ERTAIN big-city newspapers 
C are having a heyday inter- 
viewing the wives of business ex- 
ecutives to get their views on 
“marrying the corporation.” And 
the fishing has been good. 

Headlines such as “My Brief- 
Case Husband,” “I’m a Corporate 
Wife,” and “4,000 Wives Speak 
how much of Up” are typical of the slant being 
given to the articles. 

A popular magazine started the 
fireworks when it polled several 
hundred wives of executives only 
to find that most of them felt sorry 


the question 


This Hullabaloo 








The Wife's Side 


I thought I married the man I loved, not his job. But 
with my gold band I received another circlet-—a ring 
through my nose with Jim's company holding the 
guide rope, 

Naturally, I want to help my husband succeed, but 
I resent being poured into the company mold. We 
entertain only the “right” people who can do us the 
most good in business, Our old friends think we've 
yvone high-hat. Our new “friends” tolerate us; we're 
on their prescribed list, too, 

My folks left me a comfortable home in town, but 
we had to sell it and buy in an exclusive suburb. We 
don't get much chance to enjoy this house, though, 
because we were “advised” to join the country club 
and we're expected to attend all the company functions 
with other executives and their wives. 

Keeping up with the company Joneses is expensive. 
kor Christmas, Jim bought me a mink stole. The edge 
was taken off my gift when I learned why he bought 
it: All the other executives’ wives have mink coats o1 
capes, I'd have settled for a fancy nightie, but who can 
wear a frilly nightie to a company party? 

Maybe we could have afforded the mink stole if we 
didn't have to pay for a baby sitter for the constant 
round of meetings, conventions, parties, and custome! 
entertainment in the hot spots. If our baby sitte1 
weren't so young, I'd be tempted to send her to the 
parties so I could stay home with our kids. 

All evening, wearing my stand-up girdle and my 
sit-down shoes, I'm supposed to be poised and scintillat 
ing. Meanwhile, I'm wondering if the kids will stay up 
too late and if the baby sitter Knows what to do in an 
emergency 

Jim never joined a fraternity at college, because he 
wanted to study hard, He didn’t care for the shenani- 
gans, But you can't demur from being “initiated” into 
this company-regulated life. Instead of being left alone 
to study, Jim has become adept at the social graces 
He knows more about the right proportions for a 
martini than the specifications for his company’s 
products, 

And the president's wife has tried to take me in 
tow. She cultivates me only because, as a bit of a rebel 


(Continued on page 4 
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The Company's Side 


Sylvia Porter, a columnist for the Chicago Daily 
News, was invited to cover a ‘Wives’ Convention”’ of 
the Electrolux Corporation. She refused to go. Walter 
Dietz, president, had indicated that when a man is 
under consideration for promotion, it is his company’s 
policy to invite him and his wife to New York to dis 
cuss the proposed move with a company vice-president 

“This is mandatory,” Mr. Dietz is reported to have 
said. “If the man’s wife can’t come in, we don’t want 
to see him. If, in the course of our visit with the 
couple, we sense the slightest indication that the re 
lationship between husband and wife is not as it 
should be, we will not advance that man-——because we 
are hiring the lady, too.” 

Management men are not interested in the social 
qualifications of the wife, or her ability to help enter- 
tain customers, but they argue that the company is 
investing thousands of dollars in training and develop- 
ing the executive. This angle was underscored at a 
clinic of 55 business executives and their wives, ar- 
ranged by George Fry and Associates. ‘‘A corporation,”’ 
Mr. Fry said, “feels obligated to know the kind of wife 
an executive has. She can play an important part in 
his success or lack of success. Educating and interest 
ing the executive’s wife in her husband’s job is an 
increasing trend.’”’ So management asks: What kind 
of a wife does he have? 

If the wife “wears the pants,” it may be assumed 
that the husband will object to any promotion that 
means moving the family to another community. He 
may have several reasons, but the real reason is that 
his wife wants to stay put. 

On the other hand, the mousy sort of wife, who 
agrees to everything, is a pretty weak reed-—the sort 
who is afraid to buy a roast without calling up her 
husband to see if he approves. An executive needs a 
wife who can make her own decisions and is a com- 
petent homemaker. 

Then there is the social climber, who keeps her 
husband in a continual state of discontent. She wants 
everything any of her friends have--memberships in 
the best clubs, sports cars, big houses, winter vacations 
and Dior creations, She doesn’t want to keep up with 


Continued on page 40 
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for themselves and resented what turning the spotlight on a situa pres 
they called the “intrusion” of the tion which has done business no 
company into their private lives. good. There are always people who 

Some wives are so incensed about believe anything bad they hea wives and no two husbands are 
this whole idea that when John A. about “cold-blooded businessmet alike; and no two jobs are alike 
Patton, Chicago management con- and the squeeze they put upo! Actually, it is a four-sided prob 
sultant, addressed an audience of employees lem involving four different, and 
executives’ wives who were attend- Are these wives who contend often conflicting, points of view 
ing the National Small Business- that busine 
men’s Association meeting in Wash- family 
ington recently, they kept him an- the pressure of a competitive busi 
swering questions for four hours ness system demand too much of 

The published results of the first 
poll fanned the confusion about 
this problem and _ succeeded in 


cannot be generalized. Nei 
ther can they be reduced to a com 
mon denominator for no tw 


intruding upon the There is the wife's side, There i 
relationship right? Does the company’s side, There is the 
husband's side. And, perhaps most 
importantly, there is the impartial 
an executive? side—-the viewpoint of those wh 
Answe! to these and related understand what business is 





questions now being aired in the ibout and what make 


Over Executives’ Wives 





The Husband's Side 


In the main, the wives of executives with whom the 
question was discussed think Sylvia Porter's contention 
that executives’ wives are “seeking to divorce the 
corporation” is blowing the issue up out of all propor 
tion to its real importance. 

Most of them believe that no wife in her right mind 
is going to interfere in her husband's affairs. She may 
think he is not appreciated, or that he is underpaid 
But she accepts his judgment. She doesn’t nag him 
about his shortcomings. She may not like the idea of 
pulling up stakes and moving to another community 
but if the husband thinks it is to the best interests of 
the family to move, she won't throw a roadblock in 
his way. If a wife won't string along, then, say the 
husbands, there is something wrong with the execu 
tive’s sales ability. 

On the point of the company telling the wife whom 
she should associate with socially, husbands contend 
that this is fiction. There may be instances where the 
wife of an employer has sought to “guide” a young 
wife, new in the organization, but what is so wrons 
about that? 

The typical executive has little patience with the 
wife who objects to her husband traveling or working 
evenings when there is work that must be done 
“After all,” said one sales executive, “‘my wife knew 
she was marrying a salesman, and that a salesman 
job required him to travel. I know it is tough on her 
to be left alone, but that is the way it is and the way 
it has to be.” 

It cannot be denied that some wives are jealous of 
the company. They secretly feel that the busine 
taking their husbands away from them, that they are 
putting their jobs ahead of their families. But the 
Patton survey indicated that wives attached the most 
importance to the opportunity a job offered for ad 
vancement. So that would seem to preclude the wife 
wanting her man to be a 9 to 5 husband, with a 9 to 
income, 

Husbands agree with wives that while the wif 
should be able to meet the officers of the compan; 
easily, and be a credit to her husband, it is not nece 
sary that she be integrated into a feminine caste 


(Continued on page 4 
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Is This the Answer? 


In addition to the wife's side, the company’s side 
and the husband's side, there is a fourth side—-the 
right side. It is the impartial middle ground upon 
which corporations might base policy as far as the 


Wives of executives are concerned 


1. Personnel men and others who hire or supervise 
executives should take pains to avoid giving the wife 
who is brought in for an interview the feeling that she 
is regarded as a “corporate wife.’ There are many 
sound reasons for interviewing the wife, without mak 
ing her feel that she is being placed under a microscope 

2. Wives should be given every opportunity to get 
an understanding of the business in which their hu 
bands are engaged, such as being urged to attend 
clinics, being placed on the mailing list for company 
publications, and being invited to certain company 
meetings with special programs for wives, This is one 
of the best ways to get wives interested in busines 


3. Top management should avoid anything which 


would either directly or indirectly tend to create a 
ocial caste system within the company, as far as the 
Wives are concerned, It is better if the relations of 
executives in the official family are on a friendly, but 
not intimate basis. The ideal wife is gracious, not only 
to the “brass” in the organization, but to everyone 


‘ 


she dresses in good taste, but not extravagantly. She 
does not become involved in company politi nor 
repeat gossip that she picks up in the beauty parlor or 


it cocktail parties about others in the organization 


1 Husband would be wise to try to improve the 

tanding their wives have o usine and the 

play in the company, without dwelling at 

its discouragement Try to be interesting 

inot blame a wife for becoming bored by a 
ishand who perpetually feels sorry for himself 

forever bragging about his real or imaginary ac 

omplishment He should talk things over at home 

the extent that there is no place for the 

about her problems, She does have then 


noortant to her a 





How 7 Companies 
Cut Their 
Mailing Costs 


By E. H. Shanks 


Hit prospect of steadily rising postage costs, to say 
T nothing of the zoning regulation on third-class 
mail to become effective October 1, is causing com 
panies with even moderate-sized postage bills to criti 


Eastman Kodak speeds distribution 


of mail with the aid of mail carts 


Westinghouse mail travels acres on wheels—tricycles 


at Kansas City, electric scooters at Columbus 
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cally examine the way their outgoing mail is handled 


Savings made there might conceivably offset much, if 
not all, of the increased expense. 

Although many companies report the installation 
of efficiency machinery and equipment to improve 
mail handling, a close-up study of their systems re- 
eals the adoption of a great variety of simple devices 
and methods which can be used by others 

For example, a look at the mail-handling system of 
National Family Opinion, Inc., probably the biggest 
volume customer of the Toledo Post Office 


eight cost-cutting idea 


1. Reliable part-time help is used to eliminate oc- 
casional idleness that is the plague of many mail 
oom operations, The company employs only three 
full-time people in the mail room. In a typical week 
the mail room put in 240 work hours, half by full-time 
help and half by the part-time “bench strength.” Idle 
hours eliminated save thousands of dollars a year. 


2. Proper scheduling of jobs so they are ready when 
people are. Expensive ‘‘get ready time” is saved 


Chrysler Corporation's central mailing office uses an endless belt as- 


sembling equipment in processing 500,000 envelopes a month 


From collating floor above, Chrysler mail comes down 


this chute to the postage-metering machine 
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One of these inserting machines in Illinois Bell Telephone Company's mail division can load 2,500 envelopes an hour 


3. When an assembly line is used in getting 
large mailing, one side of the table is kept cl 
facilitate the feeding of materials to the worker 
avoiding the congestion so usual on mail table: 


1, Using automatic staplers cuts stapling time 30 
percent, One person can complete the stapling of 2,000 
double post cards an hour, as compared with 500 


stapled by hand. 


5. Time-saving equipment such as postage mete! 
tying machines, envelope openers, label wetters 


‘ 


6. Different slogans printed to the left of postage 
marks on return mail speed the sorting of about 10,000 
pieces a week. About 20 dies, ranging from ‘Support 
Your Local Red Cross” to ‘Employ the Handicapped 
are each used about once a month to identify a prepaid 
piece, Sorting by slogan eliminates the checking of 
each return piece for subject matter 


od 


7. Cut the time involved between the hour a job e1 
ters the mail room and the time it moves out. Idl 
mail ties up traffic. 


8. Watch the weight of outgoing pieces. Recently 
postage saving of $600 resulted on a 10,000 mai 
by advance planning that made it possible to elimi 
one page. 


The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Tacom: 
ports the use of college students on a part-time ba 
in the handling of mail 

A rapid mail-handling system at the W. A. Sheatf 
Pen Company, Fort Madison, Iowa, speeds th 
ing of pens and pencils. Since about 75 perce: 
writing instruments sent in for service com 
thorized dealers, Addressograph plate 
file for these dealers. Each plate contain: 
mation on the dealer's account, shipping ir 
and other information which previously 
looked up and noted on the job ticket for 

Now, the dealer's plate is ir 
graph machine for imprinting the 
ticket and the package move to 
the conveyor belt alongside the 
package is opened and together wit} 
placed back on the conveyor t: 
first available repair station. After 
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Semicircular arrangement of sorting cabinets at Eastman 


Kodak plant permits easy, fast mail distribution 


eomneeanl 
mailings for a Chrysler dealer from any depart 


are combined in one envelope to save postage 


Tying mact s b s of packages and papers 


seconds a nois B wiable bag rack at right 








Sheaffer Pen speeds handling of servicing with plates 


that carry dealers’ names, addresses, coded data 


paired, the conveyor moves it along to the mailing sta 
tion at the end of the conveyor, Here the package is 
stamped, insured, and dropped into the outgoing mail 
sack 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Company uses a battery 
of high-speed inserting machines in the mail division, 
and a labeling machine which can label up to 10,000 
pieces of mail an hour 

Outgoing mail for Chrysler dealers is assembled 
from all departments at the central mailing depart- 
ment and placed in a single envelope for each dealer. 
A pigeonhole board is used to collect the mail for each 
dealer, The “boardmail” plan effects big savings in 
postage, 

This company reports the use of a conveyor belt 
system for collating uniform mailings that must be 
sent to all dealers, At the end of the belt, a chute takes 
the finished envelopes to the meter machine on the floor 
below, About 800,000 envelopes are metered a month 

Mail going daily to branch offices of Friden Calcu- 
lating Machine, Inc., is sorted in bins arranged alpha 
betically by principal cities. A small compartment of 
each bin carries pre-addressed envelopes and labels 


Westinghouse station wagon hustles outgoing mail from 
South Philadelphia plant to the post office 


for each branch for quick handling of mail, Each bin 
is labeled to indicate cities to which mail is to be sent 
airmail and cities which are reached by regular mail 
overnight an easy way to save postage. 

The new building of Automatic Electric Company 
will be equipped with various modern devices for 
speeding the handling of mail, including handy Ches- 
ley mail carts and a 39-station pneumatic tube system. 

Westinghouse uses a variety of devices on wheels in 
addition to light-duty carts and heavy-duty push trucks 
for loaded mail bags. To cover long distances around 
the plant, tricycles are used at Kansas City and elec- 
tric scooters at Columbus. At South Philadelphia, a 
Station wagon makes deliveries and pickups. 

The company spends more than $4,000 a day for 
postage, and the metering system is watched carefully 
for opportunities to cut postage. 

These are just a few of the moneysaving and mail- 
speeding ideas reported by various companies. Most 
executives in these companies agree that there are 
plenty of opportunities for improvement any time and 
that constant vigilance is necessary to spot the oppor 
tunities and take advantage of them 





Remote Control Payroll System 
Brings Personnel Economies 


Hk} paymaster in Brewton, Ala., assembles the 
watches a Teletype machine bat tion on each 


out pay checks by remote control has it transcribed 
tape by means of a keyboard tape 
tape is then fed 
into a Teletypewriter and the data pay checks and thousands of dol 


from the home office in Hartford, 
Conn., 1,300 miles away. 

After answering the query from 
the main offices of the company is 
KF. H. McGraw & Company, as to 
the manner of reception of the 
them out 


transmitted 


checks, he merely tears 
of the machine, signs his name, and ber of hours 
delivers them to the construction 
employees 


The way the remote control pay rate of 75 words 
In McGraw’s home office a similar 
the information five a minute, 


roll system works is relatively 
simple: The paymaster at Brewton 


16 


pertinent informa- 


perforator. The 


leased on a monthly basis. Fach day 
the employee’ 
(straight, premium 
worked and hourly check forms in his 
rate, both of which 
transmitted to the home office at a 


machine receives 


on both tape form and copy in page 
form. The tape is fed into another 
machine which quickly transfers 
the data to an IBM card, ready to 
be inserted in the electronic calcu 
lator or computing machine. 

At the end of the workweek, a 
card with all the employee's salary 
computation is inserted into a 
small machine which automatically 
transfers the data to a tape. The 
perforated tape, representing 200 


employee, and 
onto a pape! 


private lines lars, is ready for transmission to 
the job site. Paymaster Charlies 
type of time Wade is then alerted at the job 
travel), num site, and he puts a roll of blank 
machine. He 
may vary, are gives Hartford a go-ahead signal 
, ; and stands by to watch for mishaps 
minute or typographical errors as_ the 
checks roll out on an average of 
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“Teer 73 a Kuack to 
Closing a Sale 


By Harry G. Moock’ 


LOSING the sale, or getting ap- 
proval for something you wish 
to do, is nothing more than mak- 
ing it easy for the prospect to buy. 
It is the result of an orderly pro- 
cedure that starts with your first 
contact, 
As a rule, your prospect will 


give you various signals that the 
moment is appropriate for the 


close. When he asks, “Is that the 
best price?” or, “When can you 
make delivery?” he is signaling 
to you that he is ready to buy. 

You close by giving him a choice 
between something and something, 
never between something and noth 
ing. This is called the double-ques 
tion close. “‘We can ship the car 
of material next week, or would 
you rather have us send it about 
the first of the month?” Either 
answer is favorable to you. 

There are four other techniques 
used in closing sales: 


1. C.osing on an obstacle. Find 
out the one big objection which 
has prevented your prospect from 
giving you the order, Overcome 
that obstacle and close the sale. 


2. Summary close. Review the 
benefits he will receive and tie 
them in with his needs: “What 
this means to you.”’ This will make 
him want to buy. 


3. Direct-question close. Ask a 
question that gives your prospect 
an opportunity to state his inten 
tions: “What size posts do the 
farmers around here use?” 


1. Ask-for-the-order close, Keep 
asking for the order at every op 
portunity. Some salesmen make it 
a point to ask for the order at the 
start of the interview, but they 
ask for it in a way that will enable 
them to continue their sales talk 

But the best rule of all is 


The author was formerly 


nt if sales for the Plymouth 
Chrysler Corporation, direc 
the training of Plymouth dealers 
ilesmen This 3 condensed 
Mr. Moock’s forthcoming bool 
f Increase You Sale Powe 


published this fall t Dartnell 
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tnat ! 
have successfully used ever since 
Vake it easy for the customer 
buy 

Some sale talk about 
“psychologic: moment » clos 
That is nonser The uccessful 
salesman tries ‘very time 
he thinks the prospect is ready t 
buy He ha Oo ask in order te 
know 

Questior ry questo! try 
That is the best way I know t 
close the sale. One thing I have al 
ways found to be a help is thi: 
If you look it} 
nothing more than an objection, a 


ght, a “No ] 


chance to an 


question, a 
signal that | OW you are 
doing 

A good si man, however, doe 
more than sale, he but 
tons it up ( li will stay 
closed 

Some *% apt | W a elling 
cars in Ci Wyoming. I had 
three cars in a boxcar on the rail 
road siding. A little prospecting 
turned up a couple of young 
ranche! w he were 
into the automobile 
high-priced cat and corr: 
of the easy money that 
ing around. Th 
under way at 

My pro pect 
hawed The 
$10,000 

and 
the twe i! 


room. locked 


THE 3 CLOSING STEPS 


Closing the sale begins even be- 
fore the salesman contacts the 
prospect—securing the facts he 
will need to convince the buyer 
that the benefits he will receive 
far exceed the money involved. 
A sale well begun is half closed 


A good salesman starts closing 
at the very beginning of the in 
terview. He anticipates objec- 
tions. He touches every base. 
He listens attentively. He gives 
the prospect ample opportunity 
to flash the closing signal to him 


When a salesman gets the 
green light, he gives the pros- 
pect a choice between some- 
thing and something, and waits 
for his decision. He is careful 
not to talk himself out of the 
order after he has it closed. 
When he gets what he came 
after, he gets up and gets out 





By Frank M. Kleiler 


How They Get Their 


What makes a business grow? It might be 
a better product, alert management, or 
aggressive selling. More often, it is a revo- 


lutionary idea, skillfully employed 





Creative Engineering 


Hiki General Electric Company recently re- 
ported that graduates of its “Creative En- 
gineering Program” develop new processes and 
patentable ideas at a rate almost three times that 
of nongraduates. So, to stimulate its employees 
to think creatively about problems that confront 
the business, Gli has inaugurated a_ creative 
thinking course for all qualified employees who 
wish to participate. 
So have Aluminum Company of America, Ben- 
dix Aviation, Bristol-Myers, Standard Oil of New 


wh 


hy 


Jersey, United States Steel, and other companies 
that are setting the pace in developing improved 
management methods. They believe that creative 
thinking can be taught, and they are appropriat- 
ing the money needed to teach their employees 
to think creatively. 

More than 70 colleges and universities offer 
courses to train students to think creatively about 
problems they may face. And it has become 
common practice for employers to stimulate their 
employees to take a creative approach to such 
problems as improving the product, shortcutting 
production methods, simplifying office procedures, 
reducing accidents, or increasing sales and profits. 

Training executives, supervisors, and key em- 
ployees to think creatively about their work not 
only holds the possibility that someone may come 
up with a million-dollar idea, but it also gives the 
employee a feeling of participation. He feels that 
he “belongs.” The practice does something for 
him. It encourages him to grow with the business. 

Unless such a system is carefully planned and 
well administered, however, it can do as much 
harm as it does good. Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Company, one of the first to install suggestion 
boxes and the accompanying equipment in 1880, 
recently discarded them in favor of less formal 
but more effective methods of stirring employees 
to think creatively. 





Personal Contacts 


In lieu of the traditional suggestion box, some 
companies are now using what has become known 
as “brainstorming” to stimulate employees to 
think creatively. One claimed for 
brainstorming over other methods is that it 


advantage 


trains people to attack any problem creatively, 
not just problems connected with their specific 
jobs. This technique also sharpens the mind as 
one man after another tosses in his idea and the 
others “hitchhike’ on it. The informality of the 
discussion eliminates the fear people have of 
making a foolish suggestion or offering a wild 
idea, Over and above that, brainstorming is fun. 

There are many brainstorming techniques, but 
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the usual procedure is to select one problem that 
affects 10 to 20 people and get them together in 
a room with a stenographer. Her job is to record 
the ideas as they pop. A typical brainstorming 
session will generate from 75 to 100 ideas before 
the conferees run out of gas. For example, B. F. 
Goodrich asked a group of nontechnical men to 
brainstorm the question: “Can you think up 100 
ways to design a new tire machine?” 

According to Alex F. Osborn, the daddy of 
brainstorming, it has helped to solve such prob- 
lems as improving a breakfast cereal, selling ideas 
to management, designing a can opener. Brain- 
storming can be applied to almost any operation. 

A staff conference, or any gathering where ex- 
ecutives exchange ideas, has the same stimulating 
effect. To get along, you need to get around. 
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Cost-Cutting Ideas 


Unless new ideas are fed into the blood 
stream of a business, it soon stagnates. It 
is on its way to being overtaken by an alert 


competitor with a new idea 





Stimulative Reading 


Another practical way of getting usable ideas 
to keep your business growing is to read how 
others are solving their growth problems. Read 
ing about what others are doing sharpens your 
thinking. You soon come up with an idea that 
will enable you to solve your particular problen 
Reading is an idea-generating device which al] 
too few executives use. They refuse to believ: 
that what someone else has done can be of any 
value to them—‘“our business is different.” 

And so it is. Every business is different. But by 
knowing how others are coping with a bothe1 
some problem, you can begin thinking where the 
other fellow left off. More importantly, you have 
a concrete, specific thought-starter in front of 
you. This is the spark you need. 

A widely read author of “whodunits” felt the 
need of something to start his brain working 
faster when he wanted to ‘cook up” a plot. He 
obtained a large drum which he mounted on a 
bicycle wheel. He pasted pictures of all sorts of 
characters (clipped from magazines) on_ this 
drum. When he was stuck, he would sit down in 
front of his idea factory and give it a spin. Wher« 
the pointer stopped often gave him the clue he 
was seeking. It may sound silly, but it worked 
It is the same principle as reading trade papers 


services, or other media used for the interchange 
of management ideas. More beneficial than the 
dollar value of the ideas is the fact that reading 
can start you thinking creatively 

It is said, for example, that the ideas John H 
Patterson used to build his cash register business 
were ideas he had used in selling coal—the busi 
ness he was in before he founded The National 
Cash Register Company. The idea that put new 
life into a wholesale grocery business came from 
a report on the sales methods of a company mak 
ing millinery. It was the “Hat of the Month” de 
vice now widely used in many lines of business 
where salesmen call on established trade. This 
gives them a new talking point every month 

But whatever means you use to stimulate crea 
tive thinking in your own work or the work of 
those you manage, the important thing to re 
member is that it requires a spark to start the 
think-engine. There are self-starters who think 
creatively without a spark, but they are few and 
far between. Most of them are pulling down fancy 
salaries in ad agencies. Mr. Average Man has all 
the equipment required to think creatively, but 
he needs exposure to the ideas of others to speed 
up the creative thinking process 

The ability to think creatively can be acquired 
Mainly, it is a matter of knowing where to look 
for ideas 





The Seven Steps in Creating Ideas 


There are seven distinct steps in 2. Identify 


the creation of ideas: you need”? Fig 


.— a which you h 
l. Observe “The thinker said 


Ernest Dimnet, “is pre-eminently a 

man who sees where others do h 
not.”” The practical idea man in the matter 
business recognizes what is good get the re 
and what is bad in the products library and 
and methods which he observes, If the chance 
he appropriates the best, he need is not entir 
not feel embarrassed, “‘That man body wh« 
says Carlyle, “is the most original problen 
who can adapt from the greatest trouble t 
number of sources.”’ Develop yout Read 


awareness to things around you idea 
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ferment and unrest. If you are 
lucky, the solution will come to 
you in a flash after a few minutes. 
More commonly, you will stew for 
days, weeks, or months, constantly 
asking yourself “what?” or 
“how?” It is often a job of re- 
arranging or recombining all the 
known elements of past experience 
with the problem until a new pat- 
tern forms, 


7. Try it out. Once you have the 
idea the different pattern or re- 
lationship put it to the test. Even 
if it seems too wild to try, discuss 
it with others. If your solution 
does not survive and you need to 
resume the incubation process, the 
time is not wasted by the tryout. 
You will have added to the back- 
vround knowledge which is pre- 
requisite to developing ideas. 


You may have read that Arch- 
imedes was taking a bath when he 
thought of the principle of specific 
wravity or that Watt was taking a 
Sunday afternoon stroll when he 
vot the idea for a steam engine, 
but don't assume that ideas come 
without labor. You might be re- 
laxing when an idea strikes, but it 
is usually preceded by periods of 
analysis, searching, and study. 

effective idea men concentrate 
on a problem almost exclusively 
for long periods, but they usually 
have other “irons in the fire.”’ Sev 
eral projects are at the early 
stages of observing the need o1 
searching for all available infor- 
mation. One problem may be near 
ing solution. By having several 
projects going at once, valuable 
by-products from one line of in 
vestigation can help the progress 
of another. Sometimes when one 
problem seems to be at a dead end, 
a deliberate switch to work on an- 
other may provide the change of 
pace Which yields inspiration. 

There are mechanical aids in 
the idea business. Puttering in the 
laboratory or shop can keep mind 
and hands working together; in 
ventors surround themselves with 
all sorts of paraphernalia, and 
sometimes the ideas come by sys 
tematically juggling the props 

Getting ideas is a combination 
of searching and thinking. You 
have to work at it. When you 
identify the goal, your spare-time 
activities can be mobilized to help 
A luncheon conversation can be 
directed toward = your purpose 
Shop talk may be a bore in some 
circles, but men and women whi 
produce ideas invariably find it 
stimulating -even when it is not 
their own brand of shop talk. 
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ompany P 


By Marilyn French 


ISING interest rates, narrow- 
ing margins of profits, and 


increasing business failures are 


symptoms of changing conditions 
which pose new problems for man- 


agement,” reported the Institute 


for Trend Research, Hopkinton, 
N. H. At its “Brass Hat Seminar” 


in June, executives from member 


companies like Lukens Steel Com- 
pany, U. S. Rubber Company, and 
Sheraton Corporation of America 
were concerned about ways of 
financing expansion; labor union 
and wage trends; building a good 
staff in a low-profit, competitive 
age; and management strategy. 

A panel of 110 presidents of na- 
tional corporations surveyed by a 
financial magazine revealed other 
worries of the typical company 
president. “His biggest round-the 
clock worry can be summed up in 
two words: people and_ profits.” 
Specifically, the panel pinpointed 
the company president’s main 
worry as the motivation, training 
and development of people. Or- 
ganizational problems ran a close 
second, 

When AMERICAN 
chief executives, “Assuming that 
1958 will be a tough year, what 
problems do you think manage- 
ment men will consider most im- 
portant to the growth of their 
business in making their plans?” 
the answers revealed a number of 
common problems. The key proj 


BUSINESS asked 


ects discussed here are typical of 
the replies 


R. O. HUFFMAN 


residents Tell 


“Products are getting more 
complex; so are production tech- 
niques and marketing,’ remarked 
Don G. Mitchell, president of Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc., New 
York. “The intensity of competi- 
tion doesn’t bother me. But I want 
to be sure our company is doing 
everything it can, not only to 
meet but to beat competition.” 


Meet, Beat Competition 


“To stay in the competitive 
race, operating information must 
be made available to management 
at a speed never available before. 
The problem of compiling, trans- 
mitting, and processing such in- 
formation has become increasing- 
ly difficult and costly. There is less 
and less time between events: and 
because management obviously 
bases its decisions on those events, 
it is essential that all levels of 
management have complete and 
significant information faster than 
ever before. 

“The report that tells what hap- 
pened a month ago in a certain 
marketing area or manufacturing 
plant is no longer adequate. Te 
day, management needs informa 
tion in time to do something about 
it. Where we were yesterday is 
significant up to a point and may 
provide useful background infor- 
mation, but the big payoff comes 
from knowing what is happening 
right now so that we can bette 
control what will happen 

“That is the big opportunity in 
broader and more effective use of 
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ROSS D. SIRAGUSA 


DON G. MITCHELL 


eir Top-Drawer Projects 


data processing. To me, there is 
no more important area. This is a 
vital necessity; without it, man- 
agement will not be able to cope 
with tomorrow's problems.” 


Streamline Operations 


One of the recent additions to 
the ranks of top men is William 
C. Jakes, who was elected presi- 
dent of Curtiss Candy Company 
in July. A 26-year veteran at Cur- 
tiss and an authority on candy 
manufacturing, Jakes previously 
was assistant to the president. 

Jakes plans to devote his atten- 
tion to the Chicago company 
continuing program to 
line over-all operation, to expand 
research and development, and to 
strengthen its marketing position 
He will continue to direct Curtiss 
product de 
control 


stream- 


research, 
quality 


expanded 
velopment, and 
program 


Six Urgent Matters 


In case 1958 proves to be tough 
KF. C. Shafer, president of The Im- 
perial Brass Manufacturing Com 
pany, Chicago, felt that top man 
agement should 


1. Devote time to Government 
policies, such as tax reduction 
Government economies; balancing 
the Federal budget; and reducing 
the national debt, in order to re 
establish confidence on the part of 
business 


2. Study the non-profit lines 
products and eliminate then 
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3. Study cost reduction in every 
phase of the business 


4. Carefully analyze sales pro 
motion and distribution plan 


5. Analyze the organization 
realignment of key position 
that the most efficient men c: 


used to greatest advantage 


6. Tackle the chang 


a sellers’ to a buy 


Hire the Best Brains 


To maintain sales volume, prof 
its, and general corporate health 
Morris B Pendleton head 
Pendleton Tool Industries, In 
Los Angeles, advocated a sound 
plan for attracting and holding 
executive The principal 
management i 

1958 ahead is t 

and compensate 

who can accomplish f 

panie what 


impossible 


Trim Sails, Shift Ballast 


Ro 1) 
Admiral Cor 
lieved that 
in planning 
sails and shif 
your bu 

ible 


SIDNEY WEIL 


for 1958 


‘Admiral is doing all these 
things, in addition to strengthen 
ing our distribution setup and cen 
tralizing ware 
housing for the shipment of mixed 
truckloads of majol 


electroni 


production and 


carloads o1 
ippliances or product 


to distributors and dealer: 


Building a New Name 


ides building a new name for 
A-S-R- Product 
(formerly American Safety 
Corporation), New York 


Cor pora 


concentrate on three othe 
ct President Sidney Weil 
these problem the solu 
of which is essential to the 


th of the busine 


limited 
reciation for tax 
es in the light of constant 


Inequity created by 


allowance 


asing replacement cost of 


equipment 


The tight money market 


The seemingly unendin 
reating the phenomenon ofl 
ied inflation in an ove 


tive econom 


Sell Aggressively 


ming up the gist of the re 

R. ©. Huffman, president of 
Kel Furniture 
Kel, N. C., gave this opinion 
iming that 1958 will be a 
year, I believe that efficient 
ifacturing and apyvressive sell 
ill be the most 
ful operation ur 


Company 


Important 


im nee 








Business Machines Intrigue Visitors 
At Chicago's Big Fair 


VALUVEICAL TELEPHONW +) 5 


/ 


4 
ac. 
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The fair shows how dial telephones have advanced since patented in 1891 


By Bob Dameron 


Hk Chicagoland Fair, held last 

month at Navy Pier, served to 
emphasize that the Metropolitan 
Chicayo area is one of the fastest 
growing industrial centers in the 
United States. Its population has 
vrown from about 2 million in 
1900 to more than 6 million to- 
day, and a special commission of 
the University of Chicago esti 
mates Greater Chicago's 1980 
population will exceed 8 million. 

Some 700,000) people attended 
the fair to view the exciting ex- 
hibits, which included a number 
that featured modern 
equipment. These displays at- 
tracted large crowds. 

Those who like to second-guess 
the stock market enjoyed the board 
by Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and In 
ternational Business Machines Cor 
poration. There a_ person could 
find how he would stand today if 
he had invested an average of $500 
each year, starting with any year 
since 1929, in his choice of 20 
Chicagoland stocks, 

I asked the machine to compare 
the standing of two well-known 
comparable, Chicago-based firms, 
and within an instant the figures 


business 


co sponsored 
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spewed forth. If I had begun in 
vesting in 1929 in the less aggres- 
sive one, I would now have 807 
shares for a net gain of $39,001.47; 
but if I had invested in the more 
aggressive one, I would now have 
2,259 shares of it for a net profit 
of $70,967.23. 

A mechanical employment 
agency, Remington Rand's Univac, 
tried its luck at finding jobs for 
the numerous people that listed 
their qualifications on special 
cards, (Job listings had previously 
been supplied by employers in the 
Chicago area.) 

The First National Bank of 
Chicago exhibited two coin ma- 
chines that sort and count 25,000 
coins an hour; a machine that au- 
tomatically packages 1,000 rolls of 
nickels an hour; two Federal bill 
counters that sort and count up to 
40,000 bills an hour; an IBM 983 
Sorter that sorts 1,000 punch-card 
checks per minute; an IBM 403 
accounting machine that lists and 
totals 100 punch-card checks a 
minute; two IBM proof machines 
that sort and list up to 1,500 
checks an hour; a Burroughs book- 
keeping machine that posts entries 
onto checking account statements; 


and another Burroughs bookkeep- 
ing machine that posts entries on 
to savings ledgers. 

Another attention-getter at the 
First National exhibit was the 
portraits of three men: Cleveland, 
Madison, and Chase, who have 
their pictures on the one-thousand- 
dollar, the five-thousand-dollar, and 
ten-thousand-dollar bills. These 
bills were included in a display of 
one million dollars 

Among the models demonstrated 
by A. B. Dick Company was a 
schematic drawing of what to- 
morrow’s duplication might be. 
Nearby to the diagram was a sign 
that read: “In 1884, approximately 
25 copies an hour on a flatbed 
mimeograph was considered fast 

. . Tomorrow, through the use of 
video circuits, it may be possible 
to duplicate as many as 30 copies 
a second—-more copies each second 
than could at one time be produced 
in one hour,” 

To help explain what a grain 
exchange is, how one operates, and 
what advantages an exchange of 
fers, the Chicago Board of Trade 
used a model of its trading floor. 
Another model furnished by the 
board showed how a ship unloads 
its grain into an elevator and then 
into boxcars. 

Numerous Teletypes brought ex- 
amples of quick cross-country com 
munications to the fai 
chines carried messages that were 
of an intercompany nature while 
others brought latest 
weather reports 
services. 


Some ma- 


news and 
from the wire 


Telephones were at the fair in 
abundance. The Automatic Elec« 
tric Company featured a memory 
tape that “remembers” the phone 
numbers of associates. Just turn a 
“Dialaphone” to a name, push a 
button, and the friend’s phone 
rings, without your having to dial. 

Other exhibits included a U. S. 
Army Aerocycle, which can lift 
220 pounds and fly it at 30 miles 
an hour for a length of 45 min- 
utes; a radio operator who ex- 
plained the fair simultaneously to 
ham operators in Arkansas and 
Puerto Rico; and a miniature roll- 
ing mill that pressed giant ingots 
into sheet metal. Western Electri 
showed 2,000 colored telephones. 
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Lights on the 


of the equipment 


control 


panel of the IBM 702 represent 


An operator can tell at a glance what the ‘‘brain’’ 


sections 


and _ functions 


is doing 


Electronic Inventory Control 
At Chrysler 


PPLICATION studies of the 
A savings that large 
tions are able to make by install- 
ing electronic equipment 
cially the type of equipment which 
referred to as a 
usually brushed _ off 
by management men with 
such remark as “That's all 
for the multimillion-dollar 
pany or the Federal Government 
with its $72-billion budget, but 
we just don't have that kind of 
money. We couldn't possibly af 
ford it.” 

A good example of the 
made possible from using an elec- 
plan 


corpora- 
espe- 


is sometimes 
“brain” are 
some 
right 
com 


SaVINZS 


computer is in the 
five-mile-longy Mack- 
Which will 
and Lowet 
engineering divi 
this one electronic 
saved about 10,000 hours 
time 


tronic 
ning of the 
Straits bridge, 
Michigan's Upper 
The 


estimates 


mac 
link 
peninsulas 
Sion 
computer 
of high 
or the time of five engineers at an 
average salary of $15,000 a year 
More importantly, at a time when 
and far be 


salaried engineers’ 


engineers are few 
tween, it enabled the 
to do the engineering with five less 
would have 


contractors 


men than otherwise 


been needed 
Let's face the facts: 


afford any office 


A company 


can equipment 
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that will return an adequate profit. 
If it electronic com 
puter, even if the cost at first 
seems out of reach, it cannot af- 
ford not to install it if the ma- 
chine will pay its way and enable 
the business to operate more ef- 
ficiently and better serve its cus- 
tomers. And this is especially true 
that is 


needs an 


in the case of a business 
growing. 

Today, it is increasingly diffi- 
cult to get trained office personnel. 
It will more difficult 
as time goes on. Skilled office 
workers are demanding and get- 
ting top salaries, All indications 
are that these salaries will get 
higher and higher, with or without 
unionization. So the $100-a-week 
bookkeeper will soon be a thing of 
the past, just as the $18-a-week 
1920's and 


become even 


bookkeeper of the 
1930's is today 

On top of that, the operation of 
a prowling requires more 
more controls, 


business 
more state- 
Growth, on 


reports, 
ments, records 
one hand, and decentralization, on 
the other, are working to increase 
rather than paper work. 
Work simplification may help, but 
new controls are 


more 


decrease 


pressures for 
mounting 
The 


sales manager of 10 years 


By John D. M. White 


ago could do a fairly good job with 
a few monthly reports. Today, as 
evidenced in the report on Norge 
sales operations in the June issue 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS, effective 
management requires sales facts 
and data, broken down by distrib- 
uting outlets, daily or at least 
weekly. You just can’t keep ahead 
of competition when marketing de- 
cisions are based on stale figures 
and guesses. 

Then there is the 
money as tight as it is, 
that too much working capital is 
not being tied up in inventory 
Customers are demanding 
from suppliers 
they, too, are holding inventorie 
to a minimum. When they want 
something, they expect their sup 
plier to ship it at once, If thei: 
suppliers are unable to give them 
that kind of service, f 
lopsided stocks, they 
for someone who can 

This all adds up to one thing 
A business does not need to look 
very far ahead or find many uses 
for electronic processing equip 
ment to justify the investment. Ir 
fact, it 
lot of cash 
can be rented or 
lease-back deal 


need, with 


to be sure 


heitter 


service because 


because 


look 


around 


does not need to invest a 
in such equipment. It 
bought under a 
with a 


concert 
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specializing in that type of financ- 


ing. The important thing is for 


management to thoroughly analyze 


its various needs for electroni 
equipment. Then, with 
all picture before it, 
what operations can be done faster 
the prob- 


able savings to be made, and come 


the over- 


and better electronically 


to a decision. 

where an electroni 
really 
company to 
customers, is in control 
ling its parts inventory. The larg 
er the number of parts carried in 
the inventory, the greater the pos 
sibility for savings. An example 
of such savings and related 
fits from modernizing methods is 
the system developed by the MoPar 
Division of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, at its headquarters in Center 
line, a suburb of Detroit. The 
backbone of the system is elec- 
tronic data processing, using 
equipment similar to that shown 
on page 24 of this issue. 

There at Centerline the big 
electronic “brain” weighing 28 
“thinking” 16 hours 
day about automobiles. It is han- 
dling inventory control, 
billing, cost-of-sales, and other ac 
counting functions, but the biggest 
job is the inventory control. For 
this concerns a nationwide inven 
tory of more than 85,000 different 
automotive parts and 
most of which are stockable items. 
And it is doing it speedily and 
accurately. 
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However, the 


division runs into many 





Another view of MoPar's installation shows control console in foreground 


Operator pushes buttons to start or stop operations, give machine instructions 


cation that placed in the 
machine 

A case study of the installation 
show What ha happened to 
MoPar with the introduction of 
the 702 IBM unit that it not only 
enabled MoPar to cut its operat 
everal large orders, 
drastically revamp 


ing time in 
but also to 
its procedures for the better 

It is worth noting here that an 
important dividend accruing to all 
manufacturers who are considering 
the adoption of a computer, is the 
rigorous house cleaning of systems 
and procedures that is required as 
a preliminary to preparing paper 
work for electronic processing. 


Weaknesses of the Old System 


The operation of the material 
control department prior to in 
stalling the computer 
and equipment might be described 
as “the best of old-fashioned meth- 
ods.”” To paraphrase the case 
study these methods did a_ job, 
but could not possibly do the job 
demanded of them with complete 
efficiency. The old 
weakened the efficiency of depart- 
personnel, who had been 


electronic 


system also 


ment 
hampered by massive amounts of 
paper work, inaccu 
racies, and lack of information. 
The work of the material con 
trol department had two main 
procurement and _ fol 


mechanical 


functions 
low-up 
Procurement decided _ what, 
when, and how much to buy. It 
was formerly handled by clerks 
working with large ledger cards, 
with posting on these cards done 
by bookkeeping machines. There 
was one card for each item in each 


warehouse, which involved total 
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files of more than 250,000 cards. 

This system was similar to any 
used in industry before introduc- 
tion of high-speed data processing. 
Its faults were inherent within the 
system and certainly not peculiar 
to Chrysler 

The lack of uniform procedures 
and faulty communications slowed 
the procurement function in these 


Vays 


1. Information needed to make 
a decision was scattered among 
several cards, requiring time-con- 
suming as well as error-creating 


shuffling. 


2. The current information on 
the cards (when sufficient for anal- 
ysis) was not sufficient to allow 
for complete action after the de 
cision had been made. 


3. There was a major time lag 
between the sale and observing 
the effects of that sale through 
the clerk’s review of a 
ledger card 


stock 


This last point was especially 
vital, as there could be as much as 
a three-month lag between a sale 
and the covering order. And while 
the lag was much shorter in the 
case of fast-moving items, with 
their frequent summaries’ and 
posting, the lag was a serious one, 
and reduction of it was one of the 
most important objectives of the 
new system. 

Under the old MoPar 
sought to minimize the lag by sev- 
eral devices. One was to carry a 
somewhat inflated inventory—re- 
garded as a necessary evil; and 
another was a minimum packag 
ing system a not-too-accurate 
warning device 


system 


The system posed such gargan- 


tuan problems of analysis and con- 
trol that questions were brought 
up (and no consistent answers 
found) such as: understocking and 
should a_ purchase 


should some material be 


overstocking, 
be made? 
scrapped? should warehouse loca- 
tion or minimum level be changed? 

Every day the procurement job 
was to answer thousands of such 
maintain a proper sup 
areas in 


questions 
ply in seven warehouse 
the face of many thousands of 
items of sales activity per day, 
representing fluctuating custome! 
demand on thousands of items. 
This had to be done with late, in 
adequate information by personnel 
whose background knowledge was 
inherently limited 

A second group of men handled 
the follow-up function. Their sys- 
tem, too, suffered from lack of 
available stock status in- 
formulation of delivery 


readily 
formation 
schedules on basis of out-of-date 
information, and inconsistency of 
low stock notices as valid warn 
ing signals 

In distribution 
of inventory control 
suffered from inadequate = stock 
status information, too. Naturally 
the intervening sales could change 
the situation so radically that dis- 
could be 


the third phase 
per sonnel 


tribution of material 
highly unrealistic 

The old 
weaknesses, did a fine job, provid- 
ing good 
maintaining relatively economical 
levels. But it was out- 


system despite its 


customer service, and 
inventory 
grown, and not geared to support 
the massive operation MoPar had 
become. It had to be modernized 
and it was the installation of a 
high-speed data-processing system 
which supplied this modernization 

In the installation of the elec 
tronic ‘“‘brain,’”’ Chrysler's planners 
were determined that it should not 
be merely an extension and im- 
provement of the old methods but 
that it should provide new pro- 
cedures and better controls, things 
which were unobtainable unde! 
the old ways. 

So let’s see what the equipment 
does——-what goes in, what is done 


to it, what comes out 


The New System 


Sales information is posted in 
the computer and the part number 
is reviewed for minimum and 
maximum inventory conditions. If 
procurement, follow-up, or distri- 
bution action has to be 
report is printed 


taker a 


Continued o» 
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How to be a “clean desk” man 


: Im the orpanized drawers there are 
New “Clutter-Proot"’ Desk has ingenious : of{-the-desk trays for incoming, out 


ability to lend a hand to a man at his work going and pending letters, off -the-desh 
pace for work organizers, work sepa 


rator deterred project tickler, 
binders, books, pads, forms, card lista, 


Take a good look around your office tomorrow and And imagine this—there's even an in-drawer waste 


see all the clutter on top of desks. A lot of valuable basket and in-drawer phone! 
Shaw-Walker (Clutter-Proof Desk 


space and time are being lost there With a 
on the desk is actually doubled 


These same desk workers could get more done if usable working space 
they sat at new Shaw- Walker ““Clutter-Proof”’’ Desk See these new “‘Clutter-Proof’’ Desks at our 
Fully 75% of the things that drift around on branch or dealer store, or write Shaw-Walker 


other desks have a specific place inside this desk Muskegon 77, Mich. for our 252-page Office Guide 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
- 
HAW Muskegor 77, Mict Representatives Ever ywhere 
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1HC’S CONTRIBUTIONS COMMITTEE (left to right) seated. G. J. Eger, com 


pany secretary; Ivan L. Willis, vice-president, industrial relations. Stand 


ing Frank W 


Dale Cox, director of public relations. William R. Odell, com 


counsel; 


pany vice-president and treasurer, chairman of the committee, 


Jenks, executive vice-president; David G. Moyer, general 


present when photograph was taken 


The Coutributions Problem 


How International Harvester Handles It 


By Robert G. Dyment 


ONTRIBUTIONS by corpora 
C tions to educational, charitable, 
and civic projects now exceed a 
half billion dollars annually. Re- 
quests for contributions are so 
numerous that they have become a 
real problem for every civi 
minded business, Most of these re 
quests are worthy; some of them 
will be acted upon favorably, many 
will have to be refused, 

It used to be that these contri 
butions were charged to public re- 
lations or advertising and charged 
against the budgets of those de- 
partments, These charges penal 
ized both operations, But with the 
liberalization of the tax laws re 
giving, this 
practice has given way to more 
systematic and equitable handling, 
notably by establishing commit 
tees of company officials to con 
sider the requests and, in the case 
of larger corporations, setting up 
foundations. In that way funds 
can be transferred to the founda 


lating to corporate 


tion in good years and made avail 
able for continued giving in poor 
years 

The International Harves 
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Company receives more than 5,000 
requests a year. Requests are con- 
sidered by a special committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose, THC op- 
erates in 224 communities, and the 
company quite properly feels that 
it has an obligation to be a part 
of each community. “That means 
more,” John L. McCaffery, chair- 
man, explained, “than merely 
obeying the law and paying our 
taxes. We can’t expect the com 
munity to be interested in us and 
our problems unless we are in 
terested in it and its problems. 
We must be prepared to contribute 
in money, man power, ideas, and 
energy to worthwhile community 
activities which are of direct or 
indirect benefit to us and to our 
employees in that community.’ 

In the implementation of that 
policy, IHC gives to these projects 
more than a million dollars a year 
ranging from large gifts of $100,- 
000 to $100 contributions. This in- 
cludes both direct company con 
tributions and contributions made 
through the International Harves 
ter Foundation 

The committee has a _ full-time 
staff member, called Supervisor of 
Contributions and Memberships 
who screens the contributions and 


was not 


membership requests for the com 
mittee. He also acts as secretary 
of the committee, keeps all re« 
ords and information on contribu- 
tions, and makes _ investigations 
and examinations of the organiza 
tions making Certain 
considerations of general policy 
apply to all contributions. Among 
them are: 


requests. 


1. The over-all pattern that govert 
all contributions. The company car 
not very well give to certain types of 
organizations in one part of the cour 


try and not give to them in another! 


2. The company, as has been stated 
regards its first contributions respor 
sibility as being to those communities 
in which it has manufacturing plants 
parts depots, district sales offices, and 
other operations. Contributions 
local organizations in communit! 
where there are direct company 
erations are left to its dealers 
distributors 

Harvester executive exercise 
cretion as to the fund-raising can 
paigns in which they participate as 
leaders or workers. Key management 
people usually limit such participa 
tion to organizations where support 
would fall within the established 
policy of the company 

The Contributions Committee has 
a definite policy of not contributing to 


the operating expenses of agenci 
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which are members of Community 
Chests in cities where it has opera- 
tions, but will consider requests for 
capital funds when solicitation is per- 
mitted by the Community Chest 


International 
classified as 


Contributions of 
Harvester may be 
follows: 

1. Relief and health; 

2. Public 


Social 


welfare; 
betterment; 
Educational institutions; 
Business organizations and 
trade associations. 


Generally, charities can be clas- 
sified as follows: Group A: the 
well intentioned—-well adminis- 
tered; Group B: the well inten- 
tioned—-poorly administered; 
Group C: the outright frauds of 
commercial enterprises. 

The need for establishing a more 
critical policy regarding contribu- 
tions is becoming more and more 
evident as the number of agencies 
soliciting funds multiplies. For ex- 
ample, Detroit fund-raising reached 
an unenviable state in 1948 when 
48 separate annual drives were 
held. Operating costs ranged from 
10 percent to 50 percent. 

Miss Frances McGovern, Akron, 
Ohio, State Representative and co 
author of a recent Ohio law for 
registration of Charity Appeals, 
stated: 

“These charitable organizations 
are much needed because the com- 
plexities of our modern society 
make it harder and harder for us 
to see with our own eyes our 
neighbors’ distress and, also, some 
projects can only be accomplished 
by the joint efforts of many people. 

“The problem in Ohio is perhaps 
no more acute than elsewhere, but 
we do not have to look far to find 
shocking evidence of abuses.” 

Miss McGovern went on to ex- 
plain that, “Recently in Akron, the 
Oberammergau Passion Play was 
shown on film. The production was 
scheduled for a Saturday morning 
at a theater which holds, possibly, 
2,500 people. The promoter of the 
film engaged the sponsorship of a 
local club and undertook to sell 
tickets at 50 cents apiece to busi- 
nessmen and others, who were in- 
vited to donate them to children. 
The Children’s Home soon shouted 
over the shower of 
tickets that poured in when the 
money represented was so _ badly 
needed for essentials. All told, 
10,000 tickets were sold, for four 
times the capacity of the theater 


its protest 


(Continued on page 3% 
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Stamps and seals 


a whole day’s mail 


in a few minutes! 


Yo no longer need to waste time 
laboriously licking and sticking 
stamps and envelope flaps at the end 
of your busy days. The postage meter 
does it faster, more neatly, and more 


efficiently ... this electric model, for 
example, can stamp and seal 300 
letters in two minutes! 
The postage meter prints postage 
any amount you need, for any kind 
on the envelope 


of mail—directly 


with dated postmark —and with your 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 
Meter 


i] cil 


own small ad, if you like. A big time 


saver with parcel post, too— prints 
postage on special gummed tape for 
all kinds of packages 

Ihe meter is set by the postoflice 
for any amount of postage you want 
to buy protects it from damage, 
loss or misuse, accounts for postage 
on visible registers. Anyone can be 
a metered mailer and anyone can 
casily learn to use a meter. It more 


than pays for itself in any office — in 


so many ways! 

There’ 
priced for every busine 
small. Call of 
PB office for a 
illustrated booklet 


a model, hand or electric, 
large or 
write your nearest 
demonstration, of 


send for tree 


FREE: //andy desk or 


; frmape 
i "4 








The gross receipts? $5,000. The 
expenses? $3,000. The sponsoring 
club’s share of the proceeds? $1,050, 
or 20 percent.” 

As in any other business, some 
dishonest opportunists have crept 
in, and under the guise of charity 
and the plausible heart-rending ap- 
peals with which they camouflage 
themselves, they are hard to detect. 
Protecting charity dollars has be- 
come an important job. 

In 1953, a Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Charitable and Philan- 
thropic Agencies and Organizations, 
State of New York, brought to light 
many cases showing the high cost 
of fund-raising. The committee 
stated that the donating public 
should know that even in the best- 
administered agencies a_ certain 
proportion of its dollars must neces- 
sarily go for costs of fund-raising 
and administration, but they found 
that there seems to be no justifica- 
tion for the disclosed 
where only the smaller or smallest 
part of the contributor’s dollar 
reached its intended beneficiary. 
The committee found many in 
stances of the high cost of fund- 
raising. The following is but one 
example of the many cases studied 
by this New York State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on charitable and 
philanthropic agencies. 

A typical example of the cost 
of so-called professional fund 
raising under study was the Guide 
Dog Foundation, an organization 
dedicated to the training of seeing- 
eye dogs and their masters, unques 
tionably a worthwhile purpose 
Testimony as to the fund-raising 
costs Was given by the committee's 


instances 


chief accountant. 

Kor the year 1952 there was a 
total of $153,000 raised. Of that 
amount $92,000, or 60 percent, Was 
the cost of fund-raising. The admin- 
istrative expenses were 9 percent, 
or $13,000, The money spent on dog 
training and other welfare was 14 
percent, or $22,000, There was 
$6,000, or 4 percent, retained by the 
promoter for future costs of fund- 
raising to detray him against any 
losses which he might sustain in 
the future. And there was also 
$20,000, or 13 percent, available for 
subsequent periods. Thus, out of 
each contributor’s dollar in that 
year, only 14 cents was actually 
expended for the training of dogs 
and blind students and & cents for 
administrative expense not directly 
connected with such training. 

Recently, an organization called 
the National Conference on Solici 
tations, Ine., came into being, 
largely through the efforts of the 
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Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 
The conference is proving to be one 
of the most well-versed organi- 
zations on the problem of contribu- 
tion and solicitation requests. It 
is made up of representatives from 
State Chambers of Commerce, 
Better Business Bureaus, Com- 
munity Chests, Research Councils, 
welfare and health organizations, 
business, industry, and others in- 
terested in contributions and solici- 
tation problems. The various groups 
belonging to the conference work 
together through the mutual ex- 
change of information and assist- 
ance. Delegates to the yearly con- 
ference exchange information on 
solicitations, problems, invest i- 
gation, and reporting techniques; 
and work for unified action against 
frauds in the field. 

In Los Angeles, Calif., Fred W. 
Johnson, vice-president and general 
manager, Associated In-Group 
Donors, recently stated: 

“AID, formed in 1951, is unique 
as the only community-wide volun- 
tary association of givers——not so- 
cial agencies—-in the United States. 
Employees of commerce and indus- 
try, through their authorized pay- 
roll deductions, often augmented by 
employers’ corporate gifts, annual- 


ly support the community’s chari- 
table health and welfare services. 
Each annual contribution may be 
designated, in full or in part, by the 
donor to the agency or agencies of 
his choice, providing they are in- 
come tax-deductible. The recom- 
mended standard of personal giving 
is one-half of 1 percent of base pay 
bonus and overtime excluded. 

“This yearly ‘one gift’ plan 
avoids the former multiplicity of 
appeals in the case of member com- 
panies and their employees, Partici- 
pating charities agree not to solicit 
AID givers either at work or at 
home. AID’s complete operating 
costs now are 4 percent, as com- 
pared to an average of 15 percent 
for separate drives, and 3 percent 
is the ultimate objective. The 
annual sum now raised by the plan 
exceeds $5 million.” 

With an increase in the number 
of solicitations and contributions 
being asked of companies and em- 
ployees, various states are passing 
laws to regulate the situation. 
Better Business Bureaus and Cham- 
ber of Commerce facilities are an 
excellent source of information for 
companies to contact when check- 
ing on the requests for funds and 
solicitations. 





Research Needs 


President Eisenhower has sent 
out invitations to a conference in 
Washington which will consider the 
problems of small business (pre- 
sumably companies with fewer than 
500 employees), as far as research 
and distribution are concerned. 

The meeting has been called for 
September 24, 25, and 26. Eric A. 
Walker, president, The Pennsylva- 
nia State University, is president 
of the conference, The meeting will 
focus attention on the use of mod- 
ern methods and techniques for 
developing and improving products 
marketed by small manufacturers 
and their distribution by whole- 
salers and retailers, 

The conference program will 
cover: The necessity of a better 
understanding of the needs and 
present practices of small business 
in the flelds of technical and distri- 
bution research; how small busi- 
ness can help itself through re- 
search; and how to effectively use 
information from such research 
services as educational institutions, 
trade associations, large businesses, 
Federal agencies, consulting firms, 


of Small Business 


business and trade press, profes- 
sional and technical societies, spe- 
cial libraries, and state development 
organizations. 

The conference has been planned 
and will be conducted primarily by 
invited leaders from business, re- 
search, and education, with the co- 
operation of the Department of 
Commerce and the Small Business 
Administration. AMERICAN’ BusI 
NESS will be represented at the con- 
ference by its editor. Any important 
developments at the conference of 
interest to our readers will be re- 
ported in our October issue, C. Lin- 
coln Jewett, manager of the Wash 
ington office of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., is executive director of the 
conference. Robert A. Whitney is 
chairman of the arrangements com- 
mittee for the meeting. 

Other officers of the conference 
include Charles N. Kimball, deputy 
chairman for product develop- 
ment; Arthur H, Motley, deputy 
chairman for distribution re- 
search; Charles W. Smith, chair- 
man of invitations; and Paul H. 
Bolton, public relations. 
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See the choice you get in these 


All-New DAZOR Desk and Table Lamps 


Lighting in keeping with this richly appointed office is supplied by Dazor's 
Swing-Arm Model 1056 on the desk and a Single-Arm Flexible-Arm Model 1058 
in the background. Finish of both is frost-green baked enamel over bonderizing, 
combined with brass; on special order, frost-tan combined with brass. 


Fine Executive Lighting 


For a functional lamp that harmonizes with modern office decor, 
consider the new Dazor Swing-Arm model. It moves easily to the 
desired position, provides restful indirect lighting over a broad area. 
Also, examine the new Floating-Arm model with its compact reflector, 
diamond-shaped base and unrestricted light placement. 


Smart Decorative Lamps 


To illuminate and dress up the smaller desk, reception desk or table, 
three additional new Dazors provide the proper touch. Flexible-Arm 
models—both Twin-Arm and Single-Arm—allow wide latitude in arm 
arrangements. The new Rigid-Standard Dazor is a companion to the 
Swing-Arm model. These lamps are just right, too, for institutions, 
dormitories, motels, hotels, TV rooms and dens. 


Air-Cooled for Comfort and Safety 


All five new Dazors are incandescents with Air-Cooled Reflectors 
comfortable to have around you and safe to touch. Helping you see 
efficiently with individually controlled lighting is the aim of 
Authorized Dazor Distributors and their Dealers. Ask your supplier 
now about the newest lamps. Dazor Manufacturing Corp., 4481-87 
Duncan Avenue, St. Louis 10, Missouri. In Canada: Amalgamated 
Electric Corporation Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 


ONLY QUALITY FIXTURES COME FROM 
THE MAKERS OF 


PazorR FLOATING LAMp. 


INCANDESCENT 


FLUORESCENT and 
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Por the desk occupant who desires unrestricted 
control of light location and volume, the dis 
tinctive Dazor Floating-Arm Model 105 
above is the answer. Its diamond shaped bax 
has beveled edges. Finish is frost-green; on 


special order, frost-tan 


ng 


Simplicity ot design and restful indirect light 


ing are characteristics of this Dazor Rigid 
Standard Model 1055. Finish is frost-green; on 
special order, frost-tan. It is a natural mat 
for Swing-Arm Model 1056 


+ 


\ aried arm arrangements are possible with 
Dazor Iwin-Arm Flexible-Arm Model 1059 
Frost-green, combined with bra on special 


order, frost-tan combined with brass 





By Orville E. Armstrong 


Orville E. Armstrong & Company 
Manpower Recruiting Consultants 


New York, New York 


A man who has spent 
most of his life in ex- 
ecutive recruiting tells 
how he would go 


about finding a job 


An Executive Goes Job Hunting 


HEN a_ successful executive 
embarks on a_ job-seeking 
project, he is influenced by con- 
flicting personal pride, 
ambition, urgency, anxiety; so ob- 
jective personal analysis is neces- 
sary. But it is not easy. An execu- 
tive who is preparing to search 
for a new post should ask himself 
these candid questions: 
“What do I have to sell?” 
“What are my negative and plus 


"9 


factors 


factors 

“How will I package my per 
sonal sales project for presenta 
tion to a new employer?” 

Such self-evaluation can be per- 
sonally revealing. It should be fol 
lowed by a period of self-adjust 
ment, The executive is now a job 
seeker sitting on the opposite side 
of the desk. He will be required to 
take part in many simple tasks 
which he considers beneath him 
filling out personnel forms, an- 
swering personal questions, taking 
offering his 


business asso 


psychological — tests, 
best friends and 
clates as references. And, worst of 
all, he will be given appointments 
and kept waiting 

A job-hunting executive need not 
permit himself to be subjected to 
inconsideration: But, he must be 
prepared to accept the fact that it 
may happen and predetermine his 
reactions exercising control ove 
himself and the situation at all 
times. When an executive is pre 
pared to accept his new status of 
job-seeker” he is ready to start 
planning his personal sales project. 


Periods of unemployment are 


expensive, An executive can save 


y, and start earning at 
an earlier date, if he will formu 


time, money 


late a definite plan and _ follow 
through on the full development of 
his program. A_ well-organized 
plan for executive re-employment 
can be compared, in almost every 
detail, to the development of a 
major project in industry. 
There are numerous avenues lead- 
ing to a new executive post—-any 
one or all may be used, depending 
upon personal preference and spe- 
cific requirements. 

Plan and organize. This is the 
executive key to a major problem. 
Job seeking at top level is no ex- 
ception—-and the sooner the _ in- 
dividual ceases to think of himself 
as an exception, the more positive 
his results will be. 

An executive searching for a 
new post should plan for satura- 
tion coverage of the industrial or 
commercial market that utilizes 
men with his experience. 

“Those methods are all right for 
lower levels, but not for me, an 
executive.” 
type of thinking have ruined many 
programs. 

requires 


sales 


These words and that 
executives’ job-search 
A sound sales program 
full coverage —market 
direct mail, advertising, public re 
And, since 
is selling 
higher 
program 


analysis, 


lations, and so forth 
the executive service he 
can appeal only to the 
echelons, the entire 
should be represented by quality 
A well-organized, 
search project requires a substan- 
tial investment—a top-grade man 
should be prepared to invest in 
himself 

Prior to the preparation of ex 


executive job 


ecutive job-search material, the 
job objective should be defined 


exactly what position is the indi- 


vidual seeking? The job objective 
can be determined by evaluating 
the level of experience, salary 
range, type and size of firms that 
will be interested in the _ back- 
ground and the geographical limits 
within which the search is to be 
confined. 

If the executive finds that he is 
not successful in making the ad- 
justments and formulating the 
plans outlined above, he should 
engage the best qualified profes- 
sional assistance that is available. 
Well-meaning friends and _busi- 
ness associates will advise him, 
but their opinions may be con- 
flicting and this will only serve to 
confuse the issue. In many in- 
stances, unqualified and biased ad- 
vice from the side lines retards 
the progress of an executive job- 
seeker. The executive should not 
feel that seeking professional as- 
sistance reflects adversely on his 
ability—-industry engages con- 
stantly the specialized services of 
outside organizations to manage a 
special project. 

The final step in preparing for 
action is the writing of promo- 
tional material. This phase of ex- 
ecutive job seeking is important 
and should be given considerable 
emphasis. The following steps are 
necessary in an effective executive 
job-search project 


1, Prepare a draft of a personal 
resume and have the material 
evaluated and edited by a qualified 
resume 
so that 


commensurate 


personnel service. The 
should then be reproduced 
its appearance is 
with the executive level. The least 
process 1 not good 


comple- 


expensive 
enough, since it does not 
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This is the way your 
automatic ofliee begins 


.with the fully automatic Friden Caleulator— the 
one and only Thinking Machine of American Business 
taking over everyday statistical work for payroll, 


invoicing, inventory, sales analysis, all the figuring you do! 


You rave your business de« |’ mile thre new automatt« fivuring era 
the day you buy a kriden Caleulator It pertormes mire ale ps im 
figure-work without operator decisions than any other calculating 
machine delivers near instantaneous answers at the touch of a 
key is the essential programmer in tiany DP systems. Wateh 
the Friden Caleulator go to work on your toughest figuring routines 
See the time savings it brings. Many models, all sinnngele lo operate 


Call your nearby Friden Man 


brings you an automatic office 
— 





ment either the individual or the 
employing executive who _ ulti- 
mately receives it. Underestimat- 
ing the importance of a resume is 
a point where many executive job- 
seekers fail--it arrives before the 
interview and should speak for 
the candidate, 


2. Prepare or obtain a mailing 
list of at least 100 firms in which 
you are interested and a similar 
list of placement bureaus which 
handle executive positions in your 
field. Write copy for proposed 
transmittal letters to companies 
and to placement agencies. 


3. Prepare copy for display and 
classified advertising and 
the newspaper and magazine pub 
lications with the greatest reader 
interest in your field, Draft a let- 
ter that can be used for advertise- 
ments to which you wish to reply. 


select 


1. List the personal contacts you 
can develop. Personal contacts are 
immediately encouraging, but are 
the least likely to satisfactorily 
develop. You will find it advisable 
to defer action on these until your 
full program is in progress, Then, 
let personal contacts support your 
morale while the more reliable 
methods mature and develop into 
interviews. 


When you have completed these 
preparatory phases, you are ready 
to put your program into action. 
kollow each part through to a full 
conclusion, Do not let a_ likely 
prospect defer your continued ef- 
fort in any of the phases —if the 
prospect does not develop you 
have lost a number of days and 
perhaps a valuable contact. 

One reason some. executives 
have difficulty securing the kind of 
job they seek is that they forget 
one very basic principle of good 
salesmanship: They fail to show 
an interest in and a knowledge of 
the problems of the company. 

A good salesman spends a lot of 
time finding out all he can about 
the buyer before he approaches 
him for an interview. Successful 
lawyers spend more time prepat 
ing their case than they do pre 
enting it to the court 

‘his principle also holds in seek- 
ing a job. Find out all you can 
about the problems of the com 
pany upon which you are calling, 
before the interview, Demonstrate 
an interest in the business and the 
problems of the man who will in 
terview you, Don't just sit there 
and answer questions, 

In executive job seeking, stick to 
the plan and schedule to secure 
results, 


Businessmen Launch Drive to Put 
Bible in Every Reception Room 


By Alfred K. Allan 


ARLY in the fall of 1956, of- 
ficials of the Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut gath- 
ered in West Hartford, Conn., for 
their annual meeting. It seemed at 
first that this would be just an- 
other routine business meeting 
this one called to discuss the gen- 
eral question, “How can industry 
contribute leadership to the com- 
munity?” But the meeting turned 
out to be anything but routine; in- 
stead, it would be of vital impor- 
tance to the state and of great in- 
spiration to the nation. 
Albert S. Redway, president of 
the association and also president 
of the Rockbestos Products Cor- 


poration of New Haven, led the 


discussion, which centered around 
suggestions for ways to make the 
Bible more accessible to the people 
of the state. “Why don’t we have 
Bibles in the reception rooms and 
employee recreational rooms of of- 
fices and factories?” several offi- 
cials asked, “They would be ideal 
places,”’ Mr. Redway agreed. “Then 
people could read the Bible in 
their spare moments and _ benefit 
from its inspiring words.” 

The others present at the meet- 
ing unanimously approved the 
idea. A few days later, the “Bible 
campaign” was put into motion 
when Mr. Redway composed and 
mailed to all the association mem- 
bers an invitation to participate. 
“IT have observed a growing em- 
phasis in Connecticut industry on 
the religious values,’”’ Mr. Redway 
said in his letter. “I hope that ow 
action may be a positive step to 
introduce a great Book to a new 
group of people, as well as hope 
faith, and charity in the day-to 
day lives of those who read it.” 

Favorable responses to the let- 
ter poured into association head- 
quarters as Connecticut industry 
embraced the idea. Connecticut 
members of Gideons International 
a Bible distributing society, volun- 
teered to furnish the Bibles. 

A Farmington, Conn., manufac- 
turer wrote in asking for a red- 
covered Bible. “It is surprising 
how often people will pick up a 
red book in preference to a black 
one,” the manufacturer explained. 


The Gideons were happy to oblige 
by quickly sending him the red- 
covered Bible. 

Several other companies wrote 
that they already had _ placed 
Bibles in their reception rooms 
and they wholeheartedly approved 
of the idea. The Hildredth Press of 
3ristol remarked that the idea 
“strikes a very sympathetic note 
with us for we have an exception 
ally beautiful Bible in our recep 
tion room, It is the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press Lectern Bible, designed 
by Bruce Rogers.” 

The New Haven 
Commerce asked for a Bible for 
its reception room, adding that 
“We think this is a marvelous 
idea.”” More than 400 Connecticut 
manufacturers now have Bibles in 
their reception rooms and em 
ployee recreational rooms, thanks 
to the campaign. 
Companies in other states are 
starting to follow Connecticut’s 
lead. 

“Many people told us,’ Mr. Red- 
way said, “that they had whiled 
away their waiting time going 
through old periodicals and are 
now glad they have something 
truly worth while to read.” 

It is not generally realized that 
a religious revival is taking place 
in this country, as evidenced by 
growing church attendance and in- 
terest in the Bible. It is also sig 
nificant that an increasing num 
ber of employers are putting small 
chapels in their plants, where em- 
ployees of all faiths can go to pray 
or meditate, 

Then, too, the practice of be 
ginning the day with a reading 
from the Bible has spread in many 
offices. Employers who follow the 
plan, and among these are some 
quite large companies, find that it 
helps employees to appreciate the 
great benefits that come _ fron 
Bible reading, as well as the peace 
f mind that it engenders 

So what 
Connecticut are doing is well 
timed. The practice gives every i: 
dication of spreading to other 
communities, especially communi- 
ties where religious 


are deep 


Chamber of 


association's 


these businessmen i: 


conviction 
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The Dartnell-McMurry Conference in session at the Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach, in December 1956 


Dartnell Executive Training Conferences 


Fall and Winter 1957 


PLANNING AND STAGING MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 
Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, September 12, 13 The MCA Corporation—Industrial Divisi 


h has won fame for de. 


A demonstration of the latest and most successful techniques for staging 1es uniquely effective 


outstanding meetings. Emphasis is on dramatic ‘‘take home’’ ideas to mall meetings, will 


spark meetings and conventions Registration $175 


PLANNING AND USING EMPLOYEE OPINION POLLS 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, October 21, 22 


Covering how to use the employee opinion survey as a device for measur 
ing management effectiveness at all levels and for improving communi 
cations, supervision, morale, and employee performance 


COMPENSATION OF KEY EXECUTIVES 


Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, November 11, 12, 13 


Designed for executives who develop and administer compensation 
plans. Covering the experience of many companies in attracting, hold 
ing, and compensating to best advantage valuable executive talent 


BUILDING THE MANAGEMENT TEAM 


Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, December 2, 3, 4 


A program for top management executives « 
of the future management team. Techniqu 
of Dr. R. N. McMurry and associates in t! 


tion, and development of key executive: 


For further information, please call or writ five vice esident Ingbeach 1-4000 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION © 4660 Ravenswood Ave. © Chicago 40, Il. 
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NORMAN BOWLER, JR 
Chief Cost Accountant 


T the time these tabulating 
A methods changes were made, 
(’, Norman Bowler, expert account- 
ant, whose work in recent years 
has been mostly in trouble-shoot- 
ing assignments, was appointed to 
direct machine accounting. He has 
been with Gladding, McBean & 
Co, in Los Angeles for 14 years 
and his most important qualifica- 
tions for the job of supervising 
machine accounting were a_ thor- 
ough understanding of the pottery 
business and also the position and 
problems of his company within 
it. He has been advanced to chief 
cost accountant for the firm. 

The new concept of punched- 
card accounting is basically to 
separate the technical and man- 
agement functions of the depart- 
ment. The. firm's technicians are 
now free to devote virtually all of 
their time to the smooth function- 
ing of the equipment, Freed of 
these worries, the over-all super 
visor of the operation can devote 
his time to co-ordinating the de 
partment’s functions. 

With this type of thinking, the 
broken down the 
conventional practice of putting 
all tabulating equipment in one 
ection, The current idea is to put 
the equipment where it will do its 
work most logically. In the case of 
unit order accounting, the punches 
Which create the cards are set up 
right in the order department and 
integrated fully with the othe 
order-processing functions, 

At present, this system applies 
only to dinnerware, the division in 
which the firm encounters its 
volume of paper work 


company has 


greatest 


36 


How Gladding, McBean 
Planned Its Tabulating 


Department 


Should all the equipment be housed in one large 


soundproofed room, or should each unit be 


located in the department which uses it most? 


Gladding, McBean is also a major 
supplier of glazed wall and floor 
tile, ceramic veneer, refractories 
and clay pipe. 

Processing is controlled by an 
“order traveler’ form, a_ small 
mimeographed slip, filled out in 
the order department and attached 
to the customer’s order. Informa- 
tion on it includes designations for 
the salesman’s code; the state code 


for shipping purposes; the Glad- 
ding, McBean order number; cus- 
tomer code number; customer 
credit rating; and any 
handling instructions for _ the 
order. 

The traveler and 
stapled together and sent to the 
punches which are set up right 
across the aisle from the order 
desks, Punch operators preset the 
fixed order information for repeat 
punching into all cards for a given 
set. Then, for each line on the 
order, the operator need punch 
only two numbers-——one describing 
the merchandise, the other listing 
the quantity ordered. 

This is carried out in much less 
time than formerly required to 
find prepunched detail 
racks. The former routine called 
for prepunching these detail cards, 
pulling those needed for an orde 
from their racks, and then repeat 
punching fixed information like 
salesman’'s code, order number, and 
SO forth 

Then, the cards are set up fot 


special 


order are 


cards in 


comprehensive 
devised for 
Gladding 


one of the most 
processing steps yet 
electronic 
McBean uses two Univac 120 
punched-card units. At a_ time 
when most tabulating technicians 
were still thinking of computers 
purely as Gladding 
McBean came up with an applica 
tion in which the units perform 
three important functions at once 


computers 


“brains,” 


1. Without slowing down its 
figurework capacity, the computer 
can be used as a_ reproducing 
punch. In this particular opera- 
tion, it matches cards and punches 
the product description and list 
price from the master to the stock 
item cards. 


2. The computers relieve Glad- 
ding, McBean’s tabulating person- 
nel of a tremendous workload, 
they accumulate and summarize 
sales figures by item and in total 
for the entire control group, as a 
by-product of extending stock 
item cards. This formerly had to 
be handled as a separate opera- 
tion, with all cards run through a 
tabulator for accumulation and 
summary card punchiig. 

The rental on the computer is 
not a great deal more than a tabu- 
lator with a summary punch, but 
it is able to perform operations 
like this in a fraction of the tabu- 
lator’s time. The computer is more 
than a high-speed calculator; it 
becomes an extremely versatile 
piece of punched-card processing 
machinery. 


3. During the same single pass 
through the computer, the com 
puter multiplies quantity by price 
to come up with the billing 
amount. It also extends standard 
costs for each merchandise unit by 
quantity, to produce a figure for 
total costs. 

The first time 
McBean’s order 
through a tabulator, the finished 
form completes all paper-work 
preparation in connection with the 
order. As_ these order-shipping- 
invoice forms are written, a sum 
mary card is punched with indi- 
vidual invoice totals for later use 
in sales and production analysis 

In a single, high-speed writing 
operation, all major paper 
connected with filling the order, 


Gladding 
cards are put 


work 
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Punching 


tion into card 


ing 


Two electronic 
800 
speed 


cards a 


OPERATION 3 


collator 


shipping it, and then billing 
completed 

As they are taken off the tabu 
lator, the 
turned to 
At the same 


department 


it is 


order 
the department 
time, the tabulating 
places the cards used 


invoices are re 


order 


to produce these forms in special 
working files. The header and 
stock item cards are placed in one 
open file and the 
punched during 
other 

The 


cards 
in 


summary 
tabulation an 
order department then 
sends the order set of the forms 
to the warehouse to be filled and 
places the invoice set in an active 
follow-up file. After the 
dise is shipped, the order 
ment gets a full including 
what merchandise assembled 
by whom, how much it weighed, in 
how many cartons it was shipped 
and which carriet it its 
way to the customer. Information 
which had t 


merchan- 
depart 
story 
was 


started on 


about merchandise 
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When the Business Begins to Lag 


(Continued from page 11) 


the new product research opera- 
tion, new uses were disclosed, in- 
cluding the following: 


A hand oil gun used in industry 
was adapted for marking timber. 
Where previously a man on horse- 
back forced his way through under- 
brush to daub paint with a brush on 
trees to be cut, a lumberman can use 
his modern hand gun to target trees 
with accurate markings at easy-to-see 





RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 


Advance Industries, Inc 
Cambridge 39, Mass 


Armour Research Foundation 
10 West 35th Street 
Chicago 16, Ill 


Battelle Memorial Institute 
505 King Ave 
Columbus 1, Ohio 


Denison Research Foundation 
Powell, Ohio 


Gilbert Associates, Inc 
Reading, Pa 


Lester B. Knight & Associates, Inc 
549 W. Randolph St 
Chicago 6, III 


Arthur D. Little, Ine 
Cambridge 42, Mass 


The Lummus Company 
Newark, N. J 


George 5S. May Co 


Chicago 6, Ill 


Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa 


Midwest Research Institute 
425 Volker Bivd 
Kansas City 10, Mo 


Research Co. of America 
570 Fifth Ave 
New York 36, N. Y 


Foster D. Snell, inc 
29 West 15th St 
New York II, N. Y 


Southern Research Institute 
917 South 20th St. 
Birmingham 5, Ala 


Southwest Research Institute 
8500 Culebra Road 
San Antonio 6, Texas 


U. S. Industries, Inc 
250 Park Ave 
New York 22, N. Y 


United States Testing Co., Inc 
1415 Park Ave 
Hoboken, N. J 


Vitro Laboratories 
Silver Springs, Md 














levels from distances as far as 20 
feet. 


A medicinal spray was supplied 
with special fittings to permit spraying 
a chemical to remove corrosion from 
hard-to-get-at electrical contact 
points in TV sets, radios, and other 
electronic devices. 


A purse perfume atomizer was 
adapted to provide, when desired, 
odorants to be blown out by the fan 
of room air conditioners to overcome 
staleness, smoke, and so forth. An 
advantage is a removable, refillable 
container to permit the householder 
to select or change the odorant. 


A small air compressor was com- 
bined with a large atomizer to pro- 
vide a method of wafting the tanta- 
lizing odor of fresh-ground coffee, 
roasting peanuts, and so forth, in 
commercial establishments, after re- 
search showed that attractive smells 
were a powerful stimulant to buying. 


“All these,”” Mr. Kidd asserted, 
“provided new markets for basic 
DeVilbiss products. In establishing 
our program we set up three obvi- 
ous requirements: Can we make it? 
Can we make it in volume? Can 
we make it at a profit? Once those 
questions are answered, our special 
department then prepares a study 
which covers problems in design, 
manufacture, applications, mar- 
kets, distribution, packaging, in- 
structions for the customer and 
sales forces, sales literature, adver- 
tising, and promotion. When com- 
pleted, this study becomes a manual 
which can be followed by every 
department to speed the product 
to market.” 

Packaging research, too, has 
come in for emphasis in the highly 
competitive consumer-goods field. 
The flip-top box, for example, has 
been given a large share of the 
credit for the spectacular boost in 
Marlboro cigarette sales—-120 per- 
cent in the past year. A research 
organization which will devote it- 
self exclusively to the $12-billion 
packaging industry has _ recently 
been organized—-Package Research 
Institute, an affiliate of Lippincott 
and Margulies, New York indus- 
trial designers. 

Market research, as well, is being 
stimulated by the increased inter- 
est in product research. One of the 
many companies whose research 
budgets have included a substantial 
share for marketing studies is the 









American Potash & Chemical Cor- 
poration. Daniel S. Dinsmoor, vice- 
president for planning and develop- 
ment, reports: 

“Our company has 
several new compounds in the past 


introduced 


two years. We feel it essential, 
therefore, to get as complete ad- 
vance market information as pos- 
sible to assist in marketing our 
new products.” 

To sum up, each of the various 
phases of research—new product, 
wider utilization of present prod- 
ucts, packaging, marketing—is 
finding more and more acceptance 
among growth companies; but the 
statistics cited by the AIM reveal 
that there is still need for greater 
realization of the value of such 
projects among smaller concerns. 
Since research has been proved to 
be the foundation of over 60 per- 
cent of growth industry, it follows 
that every progressive concern will 
want to give careful consideration 
to the continuing appropriation of 
a portion of its profits to research 
operations. 

Speaking before the National 
Industrial Research Conference of 
the Armour Research Foundation, 
Clifford F. Rassweiller, vice-chair- 
man of the board and vice-president 
for research and development of 
Johns-Manville, set forth a pattern 
for the guidance of all who wish to 
consider research projects. It is 
worthy of careful study by all pro- 
gressive management. 


Lists ‘‘Do’s’”’ and ‘‘Don’ts”’ 
For Successful Meetings 


Six ‘‘do’s’” and six “don'ts” for 
successful meetings were listed at 
the National Institute for Organi- 
zation Management by G. B. San- 
berg, executive vice-president of 
the American Society of Associa- 
tion Executives. 

Mr. Sanberg made these sugges- 
tions for good meetings: (1) start 
and end on time, (2) use construc- 
tive subjects for discussion, (3) 
feature participation programs, 
(4) meet on regular schedule, (5) 
provide proper balance between 
social and educational activities, 
and (6) hold meetings only as fre- 
quently as necessary. 

The enemies of successful meet- 
ings, he stated, were these six 
pitfalls: (1) same faces on pro- 
gram, (2) uncomfortable facili- 
ties, (3) lack of organization, (4) 
too many lectures, (5) inaccessible 
location, and (6) lack of group 
dynamics, 
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Chrysler’s Electronic 
Inventory Control 


(Continued from page 26) 


Shipping orders are prepared at 
the individual parts plants from 
punched cards, which are then 
mailed to Centerline. Miscellane- 
ous transactions are made up from 
over 100 different types of docu- 
ments, which are punched up at 
Centerline. 

One significant departure from 
the old method of operation is im- 
mediately obvious. No longer does 
the procurement clerk have to 
cycle through all his stock ledger 
cards to find the small percentage 
(this figure is now less than 5 per- 
cent) of parts requiring his at- 
tention; instead the machine is 
performing this operation for him 
on a daily basis. 

Special mention should be made 
of the last field on the second line 
of the stock status report. Titled 
“Reason for Report,” it is prob- 
ably the most interesting output 
of the whole new operation. For it 
shows the machine at its greatest 
intelligence, making advance logi- 
cal decisions, and telling the reader 
of the report just why he is read- 
ing it. 

A case study of the installation 
illustrates that in its inventory 
control application Chrysler has 
furthered an important conception 
of management. This is manage- 
ment by “exception.”” No longer 
does human creative and analytic 
intelligence have to be applied to 
routine, repetitive problems, From 
a 6'4-hour machine run, in which 
millions of clerical, computative, 
and logical actions take place, only 
one set of printed material is 
created—-and this deals only with 
the unusual, the urgent, the prob- 
lems which the machine cannot 
handle. If the machine put forth 
all the data it has generated, it 
would take a small army of clerks 
to wade through it all. But reports 
which cover only the exceptions 
make it possible to have speedy 
action precisely in those areas 
which require it. 

It is a tribute to electronics that 
not only was Chrysler one of the 
first companies in the automotive 
field to use an electronic comput- 
ing system of major magnitude in 
a purely commercial application, 
but that the corporation selected 
as its original application the most 
difficult (from a bookkeeping point 
of view) phase of its activity. 
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a One Silver Dollar 
may save many! 


postal scale with a U.S. silver dollat 
muint-v r| 5 16 ounce. If your scale shows markedly 
less than an ounce, many of your letters probably arrive 
in annoyance to the recipients It the 
even ounce oT more you are wasting 
postage, ust »> fc on Jc letters in many instances! 

@ This new Pitney-Bowes'' 4900" designed tor the small 
office, registers weights from YQ oz. to | Ib. with depend 
able accuracy. With its cylindrical computer, you can 
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quickly find the exact postage needed tor Ist-4rd cla 


mail Suve time postage 
rood will! 

@ Five other PB models avail 
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weighing up to ’S Ibs. Ask the 
nearest PB office tor a “Silvers 
Dollar” test or write tor tree 
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Put efficiency in your 
mail operation! This 
double-deck pol- 
ished aluminum mail 
cart by Chesley lets 
your mail depart- 
ment categorize in- 
coming mail for 
quick, error-free de- 
livery. Lower basket 
for out-going mail 
Both baskets are re- 


movable 
Write for free brochure —— or, better still — order today! 
MODEL LS-2 (Legal Size) 26, Lx 19° We 29%, H 


(File Folders Not Included) 
Shipping Weight — 33 Ibs $45.00 F.0.8. DETROIT 


CHESLEY INDUSTRIES 


7731 LYNDON STREET 
DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 




















This Hullabaloo Over Executives’ Wives 


(Continued from page 










The Wife’s Side Since these wifely temperaments are all related 
the future value of an executive to the business, man- 


+ 





agement feels it has a right to discover them before i 





J present a challenge to her. I wish she'd let me alone 
I'm more interested in pleasing my family than in 
spreading myself thin to please her, the brass, and the 


is too late. 
















customers, I was doing all right, too, until I became ’ H 
' The Husband's Side 
a corporate wife 
Jronically, the company looks askance at married 
- system within the company, as John Patton puts it. 
women who work, It feels that it pays the men enough . 
' Husbands feel, with some justification, that wives 
so their wives shouldn't have to work. But I'm working ; 
: often fail to appreciate the demands of a competitive 
overtime for free. And I can’t deduct my baby sitter 
ers ’ business system. If they understood, it would be dif- 
uw party clothes as business expenses f ts ‘ am ¢ } 
eren ae ( : e *1 es Zz 2 ¢ : y y > ) 
If I must be a corporate wife to help my husband tak tage . s wistintes F ~~ oe git ~~ ” 
Y ake Wives alt y cl ‘'e é S a - ; 
succeed, perhaps, by the same token, Jim should mix t} . ae ; “il - 7 ct ay = in ~ny f am 
‘ < g eV re b > > > ¢ y ") . 
with our butcher, milkman, grocer, and painter, T hey () la l y wi z t a De er understan ing Oo com 
petitive business and its demands upon executives 





figure in how well I run our home 





Is This the Answer? 
The Company’s Side 





5. These ends cannot always be achieved, but they 
the Joneses she wants to leave them behind. This do offer a middle ground upon which all can stand. 
sort of husband-and-wife team seldom proves stable When management realizes that it is not hiring the 
The Patton survey showed that most executives’ wife when it hires the man; when wives realize they 
Wives considered the desire to dominate the husband cannot have their cake and eat it, too, or enjoy the 
and interfere with his company relationship as the results of their husband’s success without paying the 
greatest fault in a woman. Management sees trouble price; when husbands maintain a balance of time given 
ahead when it becomes obvious that an executive's to their business and time spent with their families 
wife is calling the shots for him. this problem of the executive wife will disappear. 






















Bank Licks Lunchtime Problems 
With New Dining Room 


in turn carries the soiled dishes to 









tion, it provides the meals which 









are served to 355 employees at a washing machine. 

branch offices, because the same Kitchen equipment, the most 
food served in the new dining room modern available, includes ‘‘ther- 
is transported in thermos units by motainer’ units which prepare 
bank truck to dining rooms in vegetables by steam, thus enabling 








Employees relax in the lounge which each of the bank’s eight offices in the commissary staff to cook food 
is open from 10:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Manhattan. only minutes before it is served. 

Employees are given an identi- Located on two of the bank's 

fication card, which they are asked five floors in the 20 Broad Street 

ECAUSE of the crowded con- to show in the dining room each Building, the facilities are con- 

B ditions in public restaurants day. Guests are permitted under nected with the Hanover’s 70 

and the unsatisfactory conse- certain conditions, however. Broadway main office by a bridge 

quences to both the bank and its Seating arrangements in the over New Street. 
Main office employees located in 





dining room are a combination of 


staff, and in the interests of 
‘islands” and _ round-the-wall the 70 Broadway Building take the 


health,” there’s a new and colorful 






















dining room and lounge in down- grouping of tables and_ booths. bridge from the fifth floor directly 
town New York City. There are booths and tables for to the lounge lobby on the eighth 

The new facilities are at the two and four, and one table for floor of 20 Broad Street. The din 
Hanover Bank, whose 2,200 main six, which may be reserved for ing room, located on the ninth 
office employees now enjoy a tele- special occasions, Each day's menu floor, is reached via a colorfully 
vision room, two card rooms, writ is posted on a bulletin board on decorated and lighted stairway. 
ing tables, a “quiet room” for every floor. Food is displayed on (Two dining rooms on the 17th 
reading, and several lounge “is- two buffets, and the “corral” floor of Broadway previously 
lands" separated by plant dividers. method of serving eliminates long served employees. The bank also 

The dining room, which seats lines. After they have finished eat- maintains an 18th floor executive 
400 at a sitting, accommodates all ing, employees carry their trays dining room and several small pri- 
of the main office staff. In addi- of dishes to a conveyor belt which vate dining rooms.) 
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Business Cards, Inventories 
Can Be Stored in Small File 
\ HANDSOME FILE for 


cards has alphabetical index 


busine 


ind is instantly adjustable for at 


number of cards. The file can be used 
also with 3'e- by 


mailing lists, inventory, library index 


2-inch cards tor 


reminder file, professional data, and 
uses. The Junior model hold 
1.000 


other 
750 cards; the Senior mode! 
cards. Helen Hahn Co., Dept. AB, Box 
64532, Los Angeles 64, Calif 


Small Offices Can Obtain A 
File With Security Doors 


THE LATEST answer to small office 
storage problems is the Model D-1450 


equipped with the new security-type 


doors 


safe and secure. Doors up, all files are 


easily accessible. The 67-inch-higl 
unit offers 176 inches of filing space 
Deluxe Metal Furniture Company 


Dept. AB, Warren, Pa 
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Doors down, all records are 


Two Machines Make Possible 


Continuous Transcribing 


A CONTI! 
“ t} ’ 

tion b 
scriptior 
15-mint 

the en 
chine 

other 
placed on 
reco! 

dicta n o1 
sible Botl 
dividual] 
Dé pt 
(nicag 


Air-Powered Stapler Has 
Three-Way Operation 


rn 


CopyCat Positive Papers 
Made in Five Colors 
POSTTIV] papel 


tilable in whit i bright 


product 

division, ct 
marking the impor 
i im noting thre 
of the 
Al 1 Us 


content 


Correct Posture Features A 


Add to Chair Model 801 


1) cor temporary in ap 

Mir contains the ad 
feature 
Div eat i 


} foam rubber: the cor 


tment ential for cor 


molded ith 
j upported by pla 
tubing to protect wall 


lDo/ More 
Elkhart, Ind 


(hair Compat 


Steel Drawers Have Slides 
That Move or Lock Easily 


DESIGN REFINEMEN'I in these 
drawet include drawet! hicle 
embo to engage notch 

thus locking di 

top ent their creep 
may be easil 

Aurora Equipment Co 


Aurora, Il 





Fire and ‘‘Snooper"’ Safety A 
Are Combined in One Desk 


FIRE AND “SNOOPER” 
for important papers is provided in 
this fireproof desk. Combined in one 
unit are a desk, a safe, and a large 
work-top area (tops are 70 by 32 
inches and 44 by 32 inches). The right 
pedestal is a Fire-File—the safe with 
drawers instead of door and that pro 
vides protection for 4,000 papers, The 


protection 


left) pedestal includes five drawers 
especially compartmented to organize 
all work and working tools. The 
haw-Walker Company, Dept. AB 
Muskegon, Mich 


Lightweight Cart Offers 
Fast Mail Distribution 


A LIGHTWEIGHT mail cart gives 
fast mail distribution, and with 
Pendaflex file folders, users can apply 
their own filing systems to separate 
mail. Made of aluminum, the cart has 
a removable bottom basket for out- 
going mail. Dimensions are 26'% 
inches long by 19 inches wide by 29's 
inches high. Chesley Industries, Dept 
AB, 24777 Telegraph Rd., Detroit 
Michigan 
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Wl th ae 
CT 


‘““Console’’ Look Accentuates A 
Modern Vending Machines 


THRE “CONSOLE” look is this year’s 
note of modernity in vending ma- 
chines 
departure from orthodox concepts 1s 
the Mark II. A major contribution to 
this latest model cigarette vending 
machine is the striking contribution 


and a classic example of the 


of black enamel finish and burnished 
gold plastic that highlights the ma- 
chine, Fastern Electric, Inc., Dept 
AB, New Bedford, Mass 


Orange Carbon Paper Gives 
Sharp, Smudge-Free Prints 


ORANGE CARBON paper with a 
capacity for absorbing light from the 
mercury lamps used in Ozalid ma- 
chines has been developed. It produces 
sharp, clear prints that are smudge- 
free. The orange carbon paper comes 
in three weights and can be reused 
several times. Ozalid Division, Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp., Dept. AB, 
1 Corliss Lane, Johnson City, N. Y 


Folds Adding Machine Tapes 
Into Convenient Lengths 


FOR HANDLING and filing adding 
machine tapes, the Add-Tape Manual 
Folder, No. 1256, is a convenient, 
hand-operated folder, designed to fold 
miscellaneous short tapes into con- 
venient lengths. The folding arm is 
arched to fold safely, and it allows 
easy removal of ready-to-file tapes 
Dresser Products, Inc Dept. AB, 
1050 Broad St., Providence 5, R. I 


Keysort Tabulating Punch 
Tabulates, Punches Cards 

THE KEYSORT Tabulating Punch 
automatically punches and tabulates 
quantities in Keysort cards. Data is 
entered from a 10-key keyboard and 
is simultaneously code-punched and 
accumulated in the machine. When 
the cards are in the desired classifica- 
tions, they are tabulated by the same 
machine. Two quantities may be 
punched simultaneously. Figures up 
to 10 digits can be processed, while 
tape totaling capacity is 11 digits 
toyal McBee Corp., Dept. AB, 2 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


New Calculators Made 


By Olivetti 

<« 

THE DIVISUMMA 24 (above) is a 
high-speed calculator that multiplies, 
divides, adds, and subtracts, and com 
bines these operations without re- 
entering intermediate figures. Capac- 
ity of the Divisumma 24 is 12 columns 
entry and 13 columns total. The 
Multisumma (at left) multiplies 
adds, subtracts, and combines these 
operations to eliminate re-entries, Its 
capacity is 10 columns entry, 11 col- 
umns total. Olivetti Corporation of 
America, Dept. AB, 580 Fifth Ave., 
New York 26, N. Y. 
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Utility Office Stand Has A 
Drop-Leaf Arms, Drawer 


DROP-LEAF ARMS and a letter-size 
drawer highlight the E-CON-O-MI 
utility office stand. Ideal for type 

writer and adding machine use, it has 
controls that prevent stand movement 
Other 
snagprool legs; added leg room: and 


while in use features are 
gray, mist green, or desert tan baked 
on enamel finishes. Interstate Metal 
Products Company, Inc., Dept. AB 
666 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 11, Il 


4 


Futurliter Fixtures Offer 
Combination of Features 
FUTURLITER FLUORESCENT fio 


tures are adaptable for 100 percent 
downlighting, or combination up and 
down lighting. Futurliters are avail 
able in four-foot or eight-foot length 
with louver diffusers 
baffles and low 
Edwin F. Guth Company, Dept. AB 
2615 Washington Blvd., St 3 
Missouri 


metal cro 
brightness lense 


Louis 


Steel Drawer Units Provide 
Safe, Efficient Storage 


SMALL ITEMS CAN BE safely and 
efficiently stored in new steel drawe1 
case units. Stops prevent accidental 
removal of drawers and spillage of 
Each drawer is equipped 
with dividers that are instantly ad 
justable, The units are available ir 
12-, 18-, and 24-drawer models. The 
18- and 24-drawer units are available 
in two sizes; the 12-drawer unit, in 
one size. All fit standard 36-inch-wide 
shelving openings. Lyon Metal Prod 
ucts, Inc., Dept. AB, Aurora, II] 


contents 
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Carbon Paper Ribbon Makes 
Sharp, Black Impressions 
A NEW CARBON papel 


signed for electri-« 


ribbon is de 
typewriters 
adapted for carbon ribbon uss he 
Distinctive ribbon produces sharp 
\ tab edge on 


the outside indicates the start of the 


black type impressions 


ribbon and a 14-inch leader allows the 
ribbon to be changed without smud 
ing the operator's fingers. Underwood — 
AB, 1 Park A\ Badlt-Tnu POCKET 
carries |.0.P. Tape 
ee ee 


LITHOSTRIP 
on“ LITHOSET 


POCKET FORM 


Corporation Dep 


t 
New York 16, N. Y 


Carditioner Senses Three 
Measurements of Cards 


A NEW MODEL of t 


enses not oniv the 
_— 


cards, but alse 


length of Smart? You bet! Simple? Take a look! Per- 


‘ ‘ : fect transportation keeps your important 
max ai = — oes ‘ LDP. tape safe and permanently identi- 
length 1 fied in the “mother form” unit 

thirty-second PREVENT lost, mis-filed or damaged tapes 


if ae | ee | te { 
a SAVE costly filing and finding time 


We'll make the pocket fit LDP. TAPE or 
PUNCHED CARDS on the back of any 
copy in your Continuous or Unit Form sets 


FREE POCKET FORM SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
of office 


poration, 47 
Chicago 40, I 


Transparent Index Tabs 
. We engineer me types 

Require No Inserting "CONSULT. US. 

rRANSPARI 

require 

called 


ounted o ‘ 
mou! | $00 BITINER § 1, LOUIS 15 MO 


writer 


‘ion WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


magazines 


orange blue 
perior labbic Ine 
954, 222 W 
. Juickly shreds newspapers 
te paper tissue ellophane, corru 
: i cartons, wax paper, et into uniform 
Berko-Lite Lamp Combines resilient strands ideal for packing put 
é Especially idapted to shredding 
niidential records, blueprints, et per 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
RKO-LITI my t , 


Design, Mobility, Color 


the paper mills, for re-use 


onomiecal, safe, All revolving parts 


ered. lastantly adjustable. Shrede '4 te 


Compact, e¢ 


liesigned for cea sad trouble free 


if ho 
n diameter 
Dept AB 
Angeles 64 


Industrial Fire Truck 
Insures Plant Safety 


VHEEL, « 


\ THRE! 


li ‘ ’ ‘ 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 








COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable 


ORGANIZATION 


EASY TO CHANGE 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date, It's that simple! 


+ Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

+ All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Pree Mlustrated Polder 
with Price Schedule No. AB-& 


1731 WHS ST 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. cricaco ia, 46 


Have You Heard About . . Have You Seen 


CONVOY “Chem-Board’’* 


RIGID, PERMANENT, INEXPENSIVE 


record storage FILES 


Chem-Board Storage Files are perma- 
nent. They cost and weigh about 50% 
less than steel; cost less than some cor- 
rugated paper files. They’re shipped 
assembled, ready for use. 
NOW~—smooth, staple-free 

fronts make them suitable 

even for ‘‘front-office”’ use. 

Available in letter, legal, 

check, deposit slip, tab card 

and many other sizes. 


*CHEM BOARD IS RIGID 
IZED CORRUGATED BOARD 
PROCESSED TO REMARK 
ABLE STRENGTH 


CONVOY, Inc. 
Station B, Box 216-1 
CANTON 6, OHIO 


a 
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TIPS FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
date of this 


issue may find supplies of the various 


several months after 
booklets are completely exhausted 
Requests for these booklets may be 


sent direct to the companies listed 





SPANISH AND FRENCH language 
versions of the prize-winning film 
“Overcoming Objections,” featuring 
the popular sales-training team of 
sjorden and Busse, are now in prep- 
aration. Not English language pic- 
tures with subtitles, these films have 
synchronized sound tracks and spe- 
cial titles in foreign languages. They 
are 16mm. sound motion pictures 
with a running time of 30 minutes 
A supplementary training booklet 
title, “Overcoming Objections,” also 
will be available in French, Spanish 
and English. The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
40, Illinois 


* * * 


TYPISTS AND office personnel will 
be interested in “Tips to Typists,” a 
revised edition of a booklet released 
previously with the same title. It 
contains some basic typing “do's and 
don'ts,” as well as short cuts to typ- 
ing efficiency. Copies may be obtained 
from Smith-Corona, Inec., 701 E 
Washington St., Syracuse 1, N. Y 


* . 


MICROFILM in daily business pro- 
cedures is discussed in a manual that 
contains the proceedings of a recent 
symposium on procedural microfilm- 
ing. A copy of “Procedural Micro- 
filming--New Techniques in Clerical 
Cost Control,” will be sent by Flo- 
film Division, Diebold, Inc., Norwalk, 
Connecticut 


ACCOUNTING OPERATIONS can 
be speeded and simplified, according 
to a 16-page booklet, “Shortcuts to 
Accounting.” The booklet shows how 
diazotype copying machines elimi- 
nate rewriting, retyping, and proof- 
reading of all repetitive information 
in various accounting operations. To 
obtain a copy, write Charles Bruning 
Company, Inc., 4700 Montrose Ave., 
Chicago 41, Ill 


PROVIDING ENOUGH electrical 
outlets for the many electrical type- 
writers and business machines now in 
use in offices can be a problem. Three 
possible solutions are offered in a new 


fact sheet. For a copy of Data Sheet 
A-11, write to the Advertising De- 
partment, The Wiremold Company, 
Hartford 10, Conn 


+ o a 


SPECIFICATIONS, advantages, and 
features of the Streamliner 200 white- 
print machine are included in a new 
bulletin. This table model accommo- 
dates materials of any length up to 
12 inches wide, and the unit’s print 
receiving tray stacks materials up to 
24 inches long. Ozalid Division, Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corporation, 4 
Corliss Lane, Johnson City, N. Y 


» os * 


HOW TO DEVELOP ideas, how to 
explain them, and how to activate 
them, are discussed in “The Care and 
Feeding of Ideas.” For a copy, write 
A. B. Dick Company, 5700 W. Touhy 
Ave., Chicago 31, Ill 


THE WATCHMAN and his job are 
examined in “Plant Protection for 
National Defense.”” Among other tips, 
this small booklet offers hints for 
training watchmen, and guides for 
the watchman’s route, Copies will be 
sent by Detex Watchclock Corpora- 
tion, 4147 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
13, Illinois. 


INDUSTRIAL NOISE, its effects 
and recommended cures, plus a new 
approach to solving the hearing loss 
problem, are evaluated in an interest- 
ing book entitled, “Why Must This 
se?” For a copy, write Sigma En- 
gineering Company, 1491 Vine St., 
Los Angeles 28, Calif 


FOR BEST RESULTS, a new book- 
let says, engineering and research 
and development work should be 
planned “from the ground up.” At 
least four ways to so plan are men- 
tioned in the booklet, which will be 
sent by Wallace Clark & Company 
Inc., 521 Fifth Ave., New York 17 
New York. 


THE SPECIALIST—a broker's 
broker—-is explained in a 16-page 
booklet that tells who he is and what 
he does on the floor of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Single copies will 
be supplied by the New York Stock 
Exchange, Dept. SP, 11 Wall St., New 
York 5, N. Y 


WAYS TO SIMPLIFY paper work 
are detailed in a magazine, “Paper- 
work Simplification,” offered by The 
Standard Register Company, Dayton 
1, Ohio 
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TABLE SEATING for commercial vic Company, 861 Manhattan Ave T 
enterprises, industry, and institutions Brooklyn 22, N. Y oO one 
is outlined in a four-page folder that 


is available on request from Dept Call read Wy » 


KP, Sico Manufacturing Co., Inc., ADVICE on how to select an en 


e é 
9215 Eden Ave., Minneapolis 24, Minn gineering firm comes in a brochure bc Ss secrets 


entitled, “A Guide for Selecting an 
Engineering Firm It tells when a 
“THE BUYING STORY” tells how company needs an engineering firm 
the Sears, Roebuck & Co. buying or- which it should choose, and the re 
ganization functions, and it outlines sults it can expect. Copies can be ob 
the way in which thousands of manu- tained from the Teller Company 
facturers co-operate in providing the Butler, Pa 
merchandise that is sold. Copies will fateh Os 
be sent by Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 A SURVEY 
S. Homan Ave., Chicago 7, Ill 


> 


“American Business and 
Overseas Employment reveals that 
—" 25,000 United States citizens and 
1,280,000 foreign nationals are work 
BANKS CAN achieve greater se- ing for American business abroad. A 
curity and enjoy the benefits of in- limited number of the surveys is 
creased automation, an_ illustrated available from Maxwell School of 
eight-page booklet points out. The Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syra 
booklet, “The Bank Service That cuse University, Syri Y 
Builds Customer Confidence,” also 
explains the major causes of commer- 
cial fraud. Copies will be sent by THE RIGHT TRU¢ 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation, 4740 


A 


N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, II] 


K. for practically 

every mechanical handling applica 

tion is covered in a 12-page con 

densed guide of industrial trucks and 

attachments. Working specifications 

DIRECT MAIL enclosures, sales- for each truck are shown in the cata because I destroy our company’s conf 

men’s door openers, and builders of log which can be obtained from the dential papers with my portable Bantam 10 
. ane. % : SHREDMASTER. Destroying confiden 

good will are shown in a catalog of Hyster Company, 2902 N. E. Clack . 


4 . a : tial papers and obsolete records used to be 
30 items that is offered by rhe Mar- amas St Portland 8, Oreg quite a problem Now it is no trouble at 


* ‘ * 


all—I simply feed them into my Bantam 
10 and out come unreadable shreds, ready 
for the trash can, 

Your company, too, can have the same 


protection as thousands of other security 
CWEcA- Cader. minded businesses, government agencies 
and banks enjoy with the SHRED- 





MASTER Bantam-10, the only paper 

hredding machine designed for office use 

H ence whether the ¢ mployee was given FREE 10-DAY TRIAL New illustrated folder 

St. Louis Comeback describe inique Bantam-10, gives full 
details about Free 10-Day Trial 
Write today tor Carcular 30 


the money to pay the mover or the 
Thank you for sending the June employer paid the bill. Howeve the 
issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS which Federal District Court in Albuquer 
featured an article on St. Louis. We que recently has held counter to thi 08,9 bast 40th St., New York 
wish to express to you and Mr. Lewis ruling, and an appeal is pending Che SHREDMASTER Corporation 
our sincere appreciation for this ex The court gave its opinion in two 4 ON OF SELF WINDING CLOCK CO., INC 
cellent article.—-RAYMOND R, TUCKER suits brought by employees of Sandia Ma ‘ { the Clippers hea duty 
Mayor, City of St. Louis, Mo Corporation, an Atomic Energy Com . - 


lo, N.Y 


g j , ‘ 
Sales and Service in all principal cities in U.S. and Canada 
mission contractor, contesting a claim 


for back tax on amount miu to 
i 





Taxes on Moving Expense eatin: Mii. im et Eendine. Meith 


In the survey on “Executive Moving Corporation says about (00 present 
Expenses” (June 1957 AMERICAN employees and some 200 ex-employet ’ 


SUSINESS), you quote the Internal of the company’s total 7,000 workers 
Revenue Service as stating that mov 
ing-expense allowance received by the 
employee to defray moving to a new 
job in a different locality is con- teams the tam tan on G2ue~40 cladaate 
sidered to be compensation. There- Who Handles Publicity? many costly delays and losses, It will make 
fore, it must be reported by the good filing a habit and save time and 


dollars. Order enough copies to put one on 


have paid taxes of about $100,000 on 
by Marjorie Payne 


amounts paid to reimburse them for 
moving exrpense we 1953 Here is a popular booklet by an expert on 


filing which will help every officeworker 


employee as income and is subject to Please advise the percentage o1 
withholding. Does that apply when number of national organization 
the employer orders the work done that have product publicity and pro 
and the bill is paid through regular motions handled by the advertising QUANTITY 
company channels?—-CHARLES F department, as opposed to its being ingle copies 60 conte cash 
JOHNSON, San Diego, Calif handled by the public relations de i210 69 copies w « each 


100 te 249 copies 26 conte each 


each lenk ' ou office The eorut ie 


partment RALPH KUDAI public 


m 
This is a question which the courts eis Phas sept o, Bing (Postage will be added) 


will have to decide. The Treasury De- 
partment has consistently held that 


revmbursements for moving a neu As far as we know, n | THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


employee from out of town are a question has been published 


tn N 
hamton Order direct from publisher 


part of his compensation and must the publicity releases we recei stem 4660 Ravenswood Ave 


he treated as his pe rsonal ¢ rpense from the public elation de pa ment Chicago 40, i 
f 


Presumably, it would make no differ- of a company ¢ ( i f ertising 
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Gust Published 


A book by Gene Whitmore 
to help you beat the high 
cost of selling. 


Building Your 
Business With 
Calendar and 
Specialty 
Advertising 


Orders are getting harder to close. 
Salesmen need help. Whitmore’s 
book is loaded with tested low- 


cost selling ideas. 

It tells how to: 
— open doors for your salesmen 
— win back lost customers 
— Sell more to present accounts 
— increase your sales to farmers 
— build a better mailing list 


— make friends for the business 


If you are interested in getting more 
business without spending a fortune to 
do it, send for this book on approval. 
256 pages, illustrated and documented 
with working details for suggested plans 


Price $3.50 plus postage 
(Send it back if you don't like it) 


Dartnell Corp., Publishers 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


1957 
Send Whilmore's new book, “ Building 


Your Business With Calendar and Spe 
cially Advertising,” on 10 days approval. 


SHIP IT TO 
Name 
Company 
Address 


City Zone State 
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agency. In a number of companies, 
however, the sales promotion depart- 
ment handles product qublicity and 
promotwns, 


Capsule Captions, Please 


It is a privilege to be a subscriber 
to your informative magazine. The 
two issues I have already received 
have been of much help. 

I particularly like the brevity of 
the articles. However, I wonder if it 
would be better if you would have a 
caption before each main body of the 
article, giving an essay outline of it. 
This would: (1) Inform us what to 
expect as we read; (2) Serve as a 
quick reference in the future if we 
use your articles for speech material, 
catalog of subjects, and so forth; and 
(3) Enable us to judge at a glance 
which articles to study closely and 
which to glide through, due to our 
interests, scholastic background, and 
time. 

Mind you, this is just my personal 


opinion, I still think your magazine 
is of great value to me and would 
feel proud to recommend it to others 

RIcHARD WINKEL, Color-Ad Display 
Company, Denver, Colo 


Office Methods Improvement 


We are much interested in the 
article by E. H. Shanks on “Westing- 
house’s Office Methods Improvement 
Program,” which appeared in your 
May issue. Do you have any additional 
information you could pass along con- 
cerning the Westinghouse program? 
E. J. ROZHON, planning manager, All- 
state Insurance Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

There is no further information 
about the Westinghouse budget con- 
trol plan available in printed form 
But if you have some specific ques- 
tions about the program, we feel sure 
that Marshall Evans, budget director 
of Westinghouse, would be glad to 
answer them. 





BEST WISHES, BROWNIE WISE: 
HOW TO PUT YOUR WISHES TO WORK. By 
Brownie Wise. Here is a remarkable 
book by a woman who was recently 
adjudged America’s No. 1 Sales- 
woman by the Sales Manager’s As- 
sociation of Boston. Mrs. Wise _ be- 
lieves that every great achievement 
began with a wish, If people did more 
purposeful wishing, and then made 
their wishes come true, she is con- 
vinced that the world would be a 
better place in which to live and 
work. Years ago, as a secretary in 
New England, she wished there were 
some way she could help other women 
like herself to rise above their en- 
vironment and make the most of 
their opportunities. Acting on that 
wish, she conceived the idea of enlist- 
ing ambitious woman all over the 
country to introduce Tupperware 
through home parties. Today, Tup- 
perware Home Parties, Inc., of which 
she is vice-president and general man- 
ager, has a sales organization of 
20,000 people and does a multimillion- 
dollar business annually. Her book 

a new concept in inspirational litera- 
ture for people who sell things 

spells out the philosophy that made 
her success possible. It is an ideal 
book to give to those who sell to 
women, for, more than any other 
book I have ever read, it holds a mir- 
ror to that baffling bit of God’s handi- 
work-——a woman's mind. Podium Pub- 
lishing Company, Orlando, Fla. 183 
pp. $3.95 3.¢.a 


MARKET RESEARCH METHODS 
IN EUROPE. By Dr. Clodwig Kap- 
ferer. The aim of this report is to 
study and report on the use of mar- 
ket research in Western Europe and 
to offer recommendations to those 
who are considering selling within 
these countries. The author is direc- 
tor of the Hamburgisches Welt-Wirt- 
schafts-Archiv and vice-president of 
the European Society for Opinion 
Surveys and Market Research. A rel- 
atively recent activity in Europe, 
market research has been greatly 
stimulated by the European Produc- 
tivity Agency of the Organization for 
European Economic Co-Operation, 
under whose auspices this project has 
been undertaken. The report will be 
of interest to all concerned with Eu- 
ropean marketing. O.2#.E.C., 2000 P 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 190 pp. 
$1.50 L. Le Le 


TAX FACTORS IN BASING IN- 
TERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
ABROAD. Harvard Law School In- 
ternational Program in Tasgation. 
This book, subtitled, A STUDY OF THE 
LAW OF THE UNITED STATES AND OF SE- 
LECTED FOREIGN COUNTRIES, selects for 
study and analysis 14 of the so-called 
tax-haven countries: the Bahamas, 
Bermuda, Canada, Haiti, Liberia, 
Liechtenstein, the Netherlands An- 
tilles, Luxembourg, Panama, Switzer- 
land, Tangier, Uruguay, Venezuela. 
The first part of the book considers 
the aspects of United States tax 
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laws affecting base operations of com- 
panies carrying on foreign business 
or investment activities, while the 
second part describes relevant laws 
of the countries, listed above, which 
are the principal ones considered 
Suitable for foreign bases of incor- 
poration, among the more than 40 
countries which today either grant 
preferential tax treatment to foreign 
income earned by companies or- 
ganized under their laws or levy no 
income tax on foreign or domestic 
income. Harvard Law School, Cam- 
bridge. 180 pp. $5.00 L. i. & 


THE ORGANIZATION MAN. By 
William H. Whyte, Jr. If the famous 
blind men of the fable had each writ- 
ten a book, one titling it, “Why the 
Elephant Is Like a Wall,” the second 
calling his book, ‘“‘Why the Elephant 
Is Like a Rope,” and so on, they 
would have set the pattern for novels 
like The Organization Man. The for- 
mula is a simple one: Pick out the 
aspects of a situation which fit your 
thesis, slap them together with just 
enough fact to lead the average 
reader to recognize himself here and 
there—-or to recognize someone else 
he knows—and plaster them over 
with a stucco of phony philosophy, 
and you have the sort of oversimpli- 
fied emotional quackery that becomes 
a best seller. The book is fun if one 
reads it for the story, realizing that 
as truth it ranks with The Wizard of 
Oz. The pity is that many without a 
background of organization experi- 
ence read such a book as gospel be- 
cause it has flashes of verisimilitude, 
then cluck-cluck about the state the 
American business world is coming to 
The author is assistant managing edi- 
tor of a leading business magazine, 
so he really must know better—but 
then, a best seller is a best seller is a 
best seller, as Gert Stein would say 
Simon & Schuster. 429 pp. $5.00 
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MANAGEMENT FOR GROWTH 
Edited by Gayton EB. Ge This 
book is a product of the Transporta 
tion Management Program in. the 
Stanford University Graduate School 
Material is developed 
from before the pro 
gram's 1956 
Three main categories make up the 
text: The People, The Organization 
and The Government 

Particularly significant is the text 
of an address by Donald J 
president, Southern Pacific Company 
entitled “The Need for 
Training.” Lists five basic recommen 
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tussell 
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already training 
and development program, The sug 


have an exe cutive 


gestions are well-based on practical 
experience rather than theory 

As any work of this type will vary 
due to the diversity of the speakers 
from whose texts the book was writ 
ten, there are some signs of lack of 
continuity. However, the strength of 
the book lies in the exchange of ex 
perience established among some suc 
cessful administrators 

The book is of particular interest 
to executives in the transportation 
field but also contains some valuable 
tions for executives 
School of Busi 
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ALARIED POSITIONS $6,000 to $35,000 
We offer the original personal employment 
service (established 47 years) Procedure of 
high standards individualised to your personal 
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KKKKKE 


DARTNELL PRESENTS 


a (6mm. sound motion picture you 
can use at your next sales meeting 


Heres a@ dramatic presento 
tion of Fronk Betiger's spec 
taculor rise from foilure to 
success in selling—the diff 
culties he overcome—the soles 
formula he developed to turn 
the trick. Any solesman who 
sees it will be o better soles 
mon, THE BETTGER STORY is 
avoilable for purchase of 
rental. For details write to 


DARTNELL 


4660 Ravenswood + Chicago 4, til, 
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Outlook for Fall 


There are two conflicting viewpoints about 
the business outlook. Some economists, includ- 
ing Dr. Marcus Nadler of the Hanover Bank, 
hold that the boom has run its course and we 
are in the midst of a period of rolling adjust- 
ment, Others fear that the Treasury may have 
difficulty refinancing $30 billion of Federal 
debt between now and October, at prevailing 
interest rates. That, they think, might precipi- 
tate a financial crisis. Should that happen, busi- 
ness spending would be sharply curtailed. On 
the other hand, Government cconomists and 
most businessmen remain optimistic. Business- 
men are not impressed by the theories of the 
economists; they point to the high level of 
consumer spending. They expect good business 
to continue into 1958 and are planning accord- 
ingly. The fall outlook, as businessmen see it, 
is for a higher volume of sales, rising prices 
triggered by the steel increase, and a narrowing 
margin of profit. But they are taking no 
chances that they could be wrong. 


The Price Squeeze 


President Kisenhower’s request that manu- 
facturers hold the price line and that labor hold 
the wage line reminds us of another President, 
who was against sin. Certainly, we are all 
against inflation. We all know that somewhere 
down the line, creeping inflation usually turns 
into galloping inflation. But with prices tied 
to wages, as they are in our cconomy, voluntary 
control is wishful thinking. The President need 
look only as far as the Post Office Department. 
Congress wants to increase the pay of post 
office employees. Postmaster Summerfield 
wants postage rates hiked to cover the increase, 
No one raises prices for the fun of it. Business- 
men increase prices only when they must. 


Leadership Training 


We are encouraged to note that the Ameri- 
can Management Association is concerning it- 
self with the oversupply of specialists and the 
undersupply of “generalists” in business. The 
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desire of specialists to win professional status 
is keeping many potential business leaders on 
a dead-end street. There comes a time when the 
only advancement open to a specialist is a 
general management spot, but few specialists 
have prepared themselves for it. This is un- 


fortunate because every growing business 
needs leaders with an all-over perspective and 
a broad knowledge of the business. One reason 
so many companies are undertaking so-called 
“broad” executive development programs is to 
prepare capable executives for “broad” man- 
agement responsibility. And may I add, that 
is one of the reasons why executives on the 
way up find reading AMERICAN BUSINESS so 
helpful. 


Red Light on Mergers 


Some of our readers caught in the cost-price 
vrind are toying with the idea of merging with 
a competitor, a supplier, or a distributor. In the 
light of the Supreme Court’s Du Pont-General 
Motors decision, this might be unwise. That 
decision put a new interpretation on Section 
7 of the Clayton Act. To assume that the de- 
cision applies only to giant companies is taking 
too much for granted, and merging now might 
get you into difficulties with the Federal Trade 
Commission, Until the decision has been clari- 
fied, mergers that have any aspect of restraint 
of trade about them had best be put on ice. 


Shareholder Meetings 


The question is being raised in some board 
rooms as to the public relations value of large 
stockholder meetings. Some of them, such as 
the big meeting held recently by General Elec- 
tric with 3,000 shareholders present to “see the 
fun,” are not only costly but also time-consum- 
ing. There ought to be better ways to keep 
stockholders informed without putting on a 
show for them. Stockholders are demanding 
more economies from management. Why not 
hegin by cutting big-seale stockholder meetings 
down to size? About the only ones to suffer 
would be the professional nuisance-makers who 
would have to find another sounding board. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





THE TUNER Division of Sarkes Tarzian, Inc. is housed in this 


modern building. 


S. TARZIAN, President of Sarkes Tarzian, Inc 


A VARIETY OF HIGH-QUALITY PRODUCTS for the television industry 


are manufactured by Sarkes Tarzian, Inc. 


“Our Calional System 
saves us*31,600 a year... 


pays for itself every 11 months!” —saries tarsian, tne 


“The television industry has grown 
tremendously in a relatively short 
period of time. To provide an ac- 
counting set-up flexible enough to 
absorb this expansion, we installed a 
National System,’’ writes C. F. 
Clapham, controller of Sarkes 
Tarzian, Inc. “Our Nationals have 
done the job—and saved thousands 
of dollars for us in the process! 
“The accounting department at 
Sarkes Tarzian uses Nationals to do 
a variety of jobs. Among the most 
important of these is broadcast ac- 
counting which our National System 
handles with speed and accuracy. We 
also use Nationals for accounts pay- 


able, general ledger and payroll. Our 
National Accounting Machines per- 
form these jobs efficiently and eco- 
nomically, greatly reducing the 
amount of time and effort ordinarily 
required for them. And because our 
Nationals are so easy to operate, they 
make it easier for us to train new 
personnel, too 

‘By increasing the efficiency of our 
operation, our National System saves 
us at least $31,600 a year, pays for 
itself every 11 months!” 


—C. F. Clapham, 


controller of Sarkes Tarzian, Inc 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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Jam Handy motion pictures take some of the effort out of selling your services to clients—or your products to buyers . . . 
This chair beside the motion picture director's is waiting for you. Sit here and you have everything set for selling your ideas—and for 
putting your ideas to work. 


You'll find specialized writers and artists who can team to help you put a new clarity and conviction into your message. Other technicians 
will help you get your story—to the people you want to see and hear it—wherever they may be. 


Motion pictures, slidefilms and other communication aids are quickly and economically produced to your order anywhere in the world 
with a Jam Handy project head to see it through for you. Yet, there is only one contact . . . one explanation . . . one accounting. Every 
thing is controlled by you! That's our famous One-Stop Service plan, combining convenience with success. Use this help the next time 
you have something to say that needs to be presented right! 


7c JAM HANDY Onganigélion 


TRAINING ASSISTANCE « MOTION PICTURES « SLIDEFILMS « DRAMATIZATIONS © VISUALIZATIONS « PRESENTAT 
OFFICES NEW YORK 19 e HOLLYWOOD 28 DETROIT 11 DAYTON 2 CHICAGO | 
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